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ABSTRACT 
EMPOWERING LAITY THROUGH REVELATION: 
A MODEL OF PROCLAMATION THAT FOSTERS 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


by 


Artis McKinley Royal 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentor 


Ricky Woods, D. Min. 
Terry Thomas, D. Min. 


This project examined the impact of a revelational homiletic on lagging levels of lay 
enrollment in church ministries at the Pilgrim Rest Baptist of Memphis. The hypothesis 
was that a multifaceted revelational homiletic model combining gift awareness, and a 
personal invitation would affect lay activity levels in the local church positively. A spiritual 
gift inventory, three sermons, and organizational invitations tested this hypothesis. Change 
was measured quantitatively and qualitatively using a pre/post test, and the interview 
process respectively. Positive change was seen in test results and the number of persons 


enrolled in church ministries. 


iv 


INTRODUCTION 


“A body of Baptized believers,” this historic Baptist definition of the church was 
hammered into the mind of the researcher by a Sunday school teacher early in his life. That 
definition speaks of ontology, but very little teleology. What these believers choose to do 
is the fundamental question behind this work. Through the analysis of the Pilgrim Rest 
Baptist Church, in Memphis, Tennessee, and communal committee work with context and 
professional associates, mentors, and peers, insight was sought. A project in ministry was 
crafted and created to guide inactive laity into ministry via attitudinal change. 
Interventional sermons were preached and levels of change were measured by a pretest 
and posttest. 

Addressing a seminal issue in the life of over 850 members, participation levels 
lagged in both the ministry organizations, and leadership. Moreover, through the process 
of study and dialogue with other professional pastors, there was realization that the 
problem of lay participation was not isolated to the researcher’s context and was not a 
mere matter of motivation. This church with a great history and fecund potentiality could 
be used of God, if informed, in the great dialogue of the church regarding empowered laity 
involved in ministry. 

Four areas of insight were identified as normative for the work. These same areas 
were taught and preached by the researcher and will be seen by the reader as helpful for 


empowering laity into action. They are a knowledge of self, a knowledge of the site in 


which they serve (or the local church), knowledge of the Savior (salvation) and finally 
lannowledge of their spiritual gifts. 

The focal point of chapter one will be to introduce the researcher and the context 
of ministry. A glimpse of both will be provided so the milieu in which the ministry project 
was actuated will be seen along with a glimpse of the worldview of the researcher. 

The second chapter will focus on the state of the art in this area of ministry. 
Sources foundational to the argument of the researcher will be offered. Moreover, there 
will be a brief synopsis of each to demonstrate the relationship between the document and 
the theorems of the researcher. The chapter will also present a theoretical frame for the 
primary process in the intervention: preaching. Even a cursory glance at this document will 
give the reader a view of the high regard the author has for the art and office of preaching 
in the local church. Thus, the writer will expound upon pertinent literary works in the field 
of homiletics to demonstrate a familiarity with leading experts in that field. 

The third chapter will introduce the historical, biblical, and theological tenets upon 
which this project hinges. Later, these foundational tenets were used homiletically to affect 
attitudinal change in lay folk, causing behavioral change with a desire to ultimately view 
the participants enlisting in or creating ministry. 

The fourth chapter will describe the method and the design of the lay actuation 
ministry project, which was implemented at the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church. A description 
of the intervention or treatment applied to the context will be combined with a discussion 
of the instrumentation used to measure change in the participants. 

The fifth chapter will attempt to reveal the results of the model after it was 
implemented within the given context. Illustrative material provided in the appendices will 


illuminate an analysis of the data presented in the chapter. This chapter will also offer the 


reader a report of the positive and negative results of the model and its effect upon the 
context as a whole. 

The sixth chapter will provide theological and practical reflections garnered from 
the field experience recounted in Chapter Five. Suggestions and recommendations for 
future research within this field of study will be offered. An overall summary of the 
ministry project, highlighting perceived successes and failures, will be communicated. 


Chapter 6 will conclude the document. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Researcher 


Pastor Artis McKinley Royal is the son of the late Rev. Dr. S. J. Royal, the 
corresponding Secretary to the National Baptist Convention, Inc., and Mrs. Latona Royal, 
a public school educator. Sinclair Royal, his father, joined the Navy at age seventeen in an 
effort to avoid the difficulties of the South and the stifling rural atmosphere in his 
hometown. Sinclair served in the Navy for four years, distinguished himself, and was 
honorably discharged. While enlisted, he gained a work ethic that shaped him and his 
progeny, ultimately leading to his successful and early matriculation through Bishop 
College and Central Theological Seminary. The M.R.E. and the B.D. degrees were his 
sole passion in a time when many did not see the need for theological education or the 
ability of the “Negro” to receive it. 

Latona Royal, the mother of Artis, was the oldest child of two east Texas 
educators. Her mother and father were devoted public school administrators. In fact, a 
school gymnasium in Arkansas bears the name of her father. Following the path of her 
mother and father to Bishop College, Latona garnered for herself a degree in Music. Thus, 
in his childhood home, Artis was exposed to all musical genres from Bach to B.B. King, 


Coltrane to Cole Porter. 


This couple, Latona and Sinclair, met and fell in love in college. At graduation— 
they married. To the union, six children were born who presently live in various parts of 
the country: Sinclair (Dallas), Claudette (Atlanta), Averil (Dallas), Zachary (Miami), and 
the twins Artis (Memphis) and Vinson (Atlanta). Although all are ordained, four of the 
brothers pastor Baptist Churches, and all save one are at least college graduates. 
Regarding seminary, Virginia Union, Howard Divinity School, and the Morehouse School 
of Religion were the sites of the Royals’ formal religious education. Because of their 
parental commitment to the educative enterprise and the difficulties both father and 
mother suffered to attain their education, this family valued education. The Royals’ strived 
to teach their children a holistic view of education. Although education can be defined as 
“the systemic presentation of knowledge,” to them, leaning is that revelatory moment that 
can be formal and informal, systemic and personal. Thus, vigorous debate, argument, and 
elocution were the hallmarks of evenings in the Royal household. One could have a 
theoretical position; however, one had to stand ready to defend it with fact. Therefore, at 
an early age, Artis M. Royal learned how to argue his case, building arguments to win his 
hearers. 

The product of a pious and devoted set of parents, Artis learned early to walk in 
the ways of the Eternal. Baptized into the faith by his father’s hands, Artis was no stranger 
to all of the programmatic efforts of the local church. Sunday school, Bible Study, BTU, 
choir rehearsal, and all of the other activities of a local church have been foundations of 
his ecclesiastical affiliation. However, through these interactions with disciples, Artis 
observed that those who make up the ministry of the church are both saved and sinner, 


healed and sick. To Royal, all should have access to the Church of God. 


Artis’ salvific experience was a natural progression of his father’s methodology. 
The Sunday sermon was often the topic of discussion at the dinner table and the patriarch 
of the family regularly made himself available to expound on the necessities of the faith. 
Led by his father, these weekly discussions produced a doctrinal understanding that 
evoked in the lad a need to yield to the Lord by accepting Christ as Savior. No fire, no 
brimstone, nor any emotional duress. During a brisk winter at the age of seven, young 
Royal understood the need for God in his life. After the sermon, he gave his hand to the 
preacher and his heart to the Lord as he walked the aisle during the worship service. 

At the age of 10 in November of 1979, Artis’ father Sinclair died. After a six- 
month bout with cancer, this robust healthy cleric succumbed to the dreaded disease. On 
that morning, his oldest brother ascended the stairs with the news of his father’s demise. 
After a brief outburst, and a dash downstairs to the lap of his mother, Artis was the 
recipient of a message that even to this day reverberates in his mind. With tears in her 
eyes, Latona Royal fixed her gaze upon the young man and said, “Son, we will be alright, 
for the Lord takes care of His own.” Fear, doubt, and uncertainty shook the lad for the 
first time in his life. This was a major revision in Artis’ life. His father was his everything. 
Ignorant of economics, uninformed about gender roles, and unaware of his future 
struggles, the words spoken by his mother found fertile ground. Artis experienced 
personally, for the first time in his life, God. No longer was the Eternal, the subject of 
sermons or the testimonies of others. Young Royal now believed in God. He found 
intimacy within the Eternal through his own personal struggle via the words of his mother. 
Throughout all of his future meanderings, he remembered that the Lord takes care of His 


own. Immediately an appreciation developed for the spoken word. 


Artis’ mother nurtured her children as they continued through school, leading him 
and his brother to believe that they could assemble the pieces of their lives and, most 
importantly, achieve their dreams. These possibilities were embraced because the family 
believed the Lord takes care of His Children. 

High school was a critical time for Artis Royal. A number of moves had affected 
his life. Royal had relocated from his birthplace of Kansas to the site of his father’s service 
in Louisville. As the backdrop to his high school experience, the growing boy moved to 
Fort Worth, Texas. Often feeling a bit like a gypsy with no roots, the constant movement 
in his early life has continued to this day. He has served churches in Georgia, New York, 
and Tennessee. Because of the movement during his childhood and youth, Royal often 
becomes restless when in the same place for a number of years. 

Rooted in the Mt. Gilead Baptist Church of Fort Worth, and sailing though the 
O.D. Wyatt High School of the same locale, life was good and Artis began to dream of a 
corporate career. His mother continually reminded him of the Call of God on his life. Artis 
rejected this notion. Active in JROTC and achieving the position of Battalion XO, he 
entertained scholarship offers from Villanova, Texas, The Citadel, and UCLA. Desiring a 
term in the military, he settled on The Citadel. All was fixed until Artis’ brother Zachary 
suggested a black college tour. 

This tour was the context for his call to ministry. While riding on a bus on a 
recruiting trip to investigate the Atlanta University Center in Atlanta, the Lord spoke to 
Artis in a clear, yet mysterious way. During a game of Uno, the quintessential Christian 
card game, Artis experienced a break with consciousness. While playing the card in his 


hand, Artis like Paul was caught up. Moreover, he actually felt the sensation of hands 


placed on him and a voice calling repeatedly: “When will you preach my Word?” Royal 
surtnises that the Lord’s “grasp” and interrogation were a formal call to ministry. 

Nonetheless, this “call” was a contradiction to his vocational goals. Fortified with a 
3.5 grade point average and having chosen The Citadel as the matrix of his academic 
career, Royal attempted to ignore this spiritual summons. In a last ditch effort to avoid the 
vocational summons and sensing the particularity of the environs, he bargained to attend 
Morehouse College. Royal’s assumption was that attending a Historical Black 
College/University would appease the Eternal. It did not, for over the course of his first 
year at Morehouse College, this experience trailed him. Restlessness, agitation and a sense 
of futility were his constant state, as Royal changed his major a number of times. He 
attempted to focus on different fields hoping that he would find sanctuary. None was 
found. Ultimately, after much emotional duress, Royal yielded to the call. On a gloomy, 
rainy night in Georgia, the sadness and anomie was too great for him to bear. No longer 
wanting to live, he cried out to God and accepted that his fate was not his own. He 
yielded. However, Royal was unsure of anything other than his sense that he had been 
called to be a preacher of the Gospel. 

This yielding brought tremendous peace and a relative certainty of the Eternal Will. 
This “relative certainty” extracted from the call, Royal asserts, has sustained him as a 
pastor/teacher. Throughout his life, Royal has been tempted to leave ministry, but the 
certainty he garnered from the Lord’s Call has sustained him until this day. 

Royal has a heartfelt conviction: individuals do not choose ministry—ministry 
chooses them. This process of placement is termed “the call.” He also believes there is 
danger in one feeling qualified to begin ministry without hearing the “voice of God.” 


Whether intrinsic or external, many pitfalls await the “called” of God. Further, if one is not 


sure of the “Voice,” rarely can there be any confidence in the midst of future or present 
difficulties. Nor can one lead a congregation without this relative certainty gathered from 
the “Voice,” Royal asserts. 

An understanding of the use of the term “Voice of God” is crucial. The Voice of 
God does not imply only literal human vocal dialogue with God. One cannot confirm or 
confine the manner in which God speaks. This “Voice” is contact with the Holy that offers 
grounding, direction, and confirmation of purpose. How God does this is solely up to the 
desire of God. God has sovereignty over the communicative process. This “Voice of God” 
has been for Royal an inseparable part of the call and an invaluable aid for his ministry. By 
discerning the “Voice of God” for self, the experience assists one in perceiving that 
“Voice” while serving as leader of a community of the faithful. It provides any leader an 
instant benchmark. This calling or voice is real. The late Dr. Paul Ehrman Scherer, 
professor of preaching at Union and Princeton Seminaries makes an extremely helpful 
assertion despite its dated use of language: 

We should . . . clear out of the road all the nonsense we have 

picked up if any in the matter of the call to the Christian ministry. 

There is such a call; and when it comes, it comes straight from God. 

I believe with all my heart that a [person] must hear it and feel its 

imperious constraint before [one] can ever give [self] with any 


wholehearted devotion and abiding wonder to the stewardship of 
the Gospel.”’ 


Royal has found that this “call” can be used to separate the bias of the individual from the 
directions of the Holy. 
During his senior year of high school while on a college recruiting bus tour, Royal 


received a “call to ministry” and began the process of discerning the direction of God. His 


' Paul Scherer, For We Have this Treasure (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), 4-5. 
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call was confessed to his childhood pastor. During his first year at Morehouse, he was 
licensed on Easter Sunday Eve. 

His sojourn at Morehouse was a key element in his development. Running out of 
money at the end of his first year, he decided to join the Reserves and use the windfall to 
re-enroll at the school. After a year away, Royal returned and passionately applied himself, 
taking a full load, working a fulltime job, and attempting to find a home church. The lack 
of money forced him out of school, but he did not release his desire to attend the college. 
Sensing the need for more capital, he sought better jobs—at a Pizza Hut delivery call 
center, in the Baptist Book Store, then the Baptist Sunday School Board. None of these 
jobs assisted Royal in finding the finances needed to re-enroll nor did any of them satisfy 
his desire to minister. As the years rolled by, no opportunity seemed to open for Royal. On 
a night of inclement weather, Royal was angry, dissatisfied, and agitated with God. No 
plan had produced a return to school, and further, no site for service was found. “Where 
was God?” Royal asked. 

Considering a retum home, he phoned his mother. While on the phone, Royal’s 
Mother again spoke those words recited at the death of his father. After informing him 
that she would not be able to wire him money, she told him “Son, you will be alright; for 
the Lord takes care of His own. . . there is nothing here for you. Stay.” A eureka 
experience occurred. Royal now understood and embraced his call. However, he found 
himself worlang secular jobs and not having the time or freedom to pursue his education. 

Due to the difficulties, the Lord revealed to Royal that it was his season to pastor. 
His plan involved finding a church while simultaneously enrolling in school. It took him 
five years to navigate this plan. Ultimately he found sanctuary in Thomson, Georgia, at the 


Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church. The ministry was over 120 miles away from the college. 
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Royal now discerned that his call is not based upon institutions, but on the work ethic of 
the person summonsed. Transferring to Augusta State University and planted in his first 
pastorate, Royal began a new chapter of life. 

After licensure and ordination by Pastor C. D. Britt at the Mt. Gilead Baptist 
Church of Fort Worth, Texas, Pastor Royal served as the senior minister of the Mt. 
Pleasant Missionary Baptist Church of Thomson, Georgia from October 1, 1993 to 
December 19, 2000. This church provided a fertile field for Royal to plant seeds of 
ministry. The Mt. Pleasant Church was a semi-rural congregation located in the Augusta 
CSRA (Central Savannah River Area). At its genesis, it was a farming community for the 
Augusta hub. In fact, gins and processing sites for cotton and corn were located in the 
community. However, the agriculture boom failed and the town embraced the textile and 
factory economy. The mayoral family, in control for fifty years, courted factories 
interested in the area with the promise of no unions and a set salary. This system of no 
representation dominated the area. It is the same today. Moreover, during Royal’s tenure 
there, three factories closed and rumors of other closings haunted the residents. Amid the 
shuffle of employees, the Mt. Pleasant Church grew. 

Royal began numerous ministries at Mt. Pleasant. The one most precious to him 
was the Rites of Passage program for teen boys. The program, entitled Chi Ro Psi, 
attempted to fashion males between the ages of 12 and 18 into a community of mutually 
supportive peers. This support group, present in the school, would continue to influence 
its members to make positive choices. The church was enamored at the idea of having a 
ministry devoted to shaping young men, but clearly did not support it financially or with 
the stewardship of their time. Therefore, the pastor dedicated huge amounts of time to this 


program, personally taking responsibility for its success. The boys bonded and grew, as 


14 


the church beamed. One day, Royal walked into a Deacon’s meeting late after having 
come from a Rites of Passage meeting. One of the members of the board cleared his 
throat, and said, “When you get finished playing with the lads, you need to be on time for 
church business.” In the same meeting, the deacons fought a move to add funds to the 
program. Royal was crushed. Despite a lack of support from the congregation and 
financial support from the ministry, the program thrived. Lives were changed; in fact, a 
number of the young men in the program have now enrolled in college and see the 
program as one of the major influences for their attendance. 

This lack of support was a major pain for the cleric. Royal could not understand 
the lack of support and finances. Moreover, this lack of support was symptomatic of 
something greater—the fact that this congregation was happy with the status quo. While 
verbally appreciative of the effort and warm in their expression of appreciation, they could 
not be moved to a deeper commitment in the ministry. This was the model for all of their 
church involvements. Repeatedly, persons offered praise and appreciation for worship and 
sermon, but never provided the needed support when ministry in the body and to the 
community was scheduled. Their expectation was that “the pastor did everything.” 

Although a full-time student, Royal’s level of activity in each ministry in the church 
was massive. Often, he attended most meetings, counseled couples, and prepared a full 
bible study for Wednesdays and a sermon for Sunday. Ironically, none of the ministries 
thrived. Further, the grind and the lack of progress depleted his vitality. The 
responsibilities of the church and the rigors of college work took their toll on Royal, for 
on one night while driving back to the church from seminary, overworked and weary from 
class, Royal attempted to make the ritual two hour drive from Atlanta to Thomson to 


attend a meeting the next morning. Barely able to drive and swerving across the highway 
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due to his need for sleep, Royal decided to pull over. While on the side of the road, Royal 
heard the Lord’s question, “Why?” He was led to the understanding that the church was 
more than a pastor performing and the disciples observing. Ministry was the work of the 
body. Disciples who “act on the Word or revelation received” was the model given. 
Further, after a nap on the side of I-20, a commitment was made to begin the process of 
delegation. 

The church continued to grow and thrive as Royal finished college and then 
seminary. One of the most significant achievements in his life was his graduation from the 
Morehouse School of Religion with honors on May 13, 2000 for having attained the 
dean's list and exceptional student recognition. Every semester enrolled was no easy feat. 
It is something he thanks the Lord for daily. Considering the fact that he attempted to 
matriculate while pastor of a church 119 miles away, this experience built his commitment 
and character. 

Thomson was also the site of his family’s blossoming. Falling in love while at 
Morehouse College with his wife Faith, a straight “A” student at Spelman College, the 
two dated for years and ultimately married after his call to serve the church in Thomson, 
GA. Beautiful, poised and a disciple of Christ, Faith complements the ministry of her 
husband, allowing him the room to minister while providing the intimacy he needs. She is 
a major motivation for the cleric. Most importantly to Royal, she provides the same 
nurture to their daughter, Imani, as well. Throughout his ministry, home has been a joy. 

However, as the church grew and as Royal basked in the love of the people, he felt 
departure near—after seven years of service. His focus and work ethic began to 
deteriorate. To him, this was dangerous. Royal knew that preaching authority stems partly 


from the community receiving the word, their acceptance of that preachment and 
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paradoxically the “work” of the preacher at revelation. If a pastor is embraced but no 
longer challenged, pastor and people can become set and fixed, eliminating the possibility 
of future growth. His prayer was for God to move him. 

Royal ended his Georgia ministry after a call to serve the historic First Shiloh 
Baptist Church of Buffalo, NY. Royal did not meet any of the requirements set forth by 
the church in their search for a pastor. Although considered too young, without a 
doctorate, and with only seven years experience, this congregation unanimously called 
him. Buffalo, a city in serious decline since 1944, was foreign to him. Buffalo, had 
beautiful suburbs, but urban blight characterized the city and the site of his new charge. 
Masses of persons were leaving the city monthly. In addition, while there were many 
colleges and universities, the common parental graduation gift was a ticket out. This 
physical environ took its toll on the cleric’s psyche. The poverty, rubbish, and 
hopelessness all around him, constantly depressed him. Often, snow would coat the 
ground for weeks obscuring the ground. With no sun, no flora, and no warmth, intense 
mood swings were common. Nevertheless, Royal poised himself to serve. Service would 
be necessary and natural. After all, Royal had received, thus, service would be his gift to 
the Lord and his father. This urban, professional, politically conscious congregation of 700 
would be his focus. Ministries were started, classes begun, and notoriety was gained. 
Although appointed Vice President of the state convention, Royal still did not feel rooted 
to the city of Buffalo. 

Homiletically, this assignment grew Royal. After seven years connecting with a 
rural culture, he now faced a radically different congregation. Many in this new urban 
crowd rejected what communicated and resonated with the country folk of Georgia. 


Buffalo, although committed to the same values, had a different culture. This propelled 
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Royal to use the scholarship garnered from seminary to bridge the gap with his people, all 
the while using humor to warm their hearts. Royal calls it using both sides of his mind: 
critical exegesis combined with humor. 

This historic congregation in western New York had split. Following a pastor who 
experienced moral difficulties and cognizant of the socio-economic diversity of the church, 
Royal set out to unify this congregation through an emphasis on vision that he had never 
utilized before. Rather than appeal to any group within the church politically, Royal 
attempted to use vision to gather all of the members of the Body. “Vision” or to Royal 
“the revelatory act of God that points a congregation to its future” was developed into a 
strategic plan made plain and published for the congregation in document form. Since this 
was a literate crowd, the vision document made the “vision” portable. 

Royal found that in printed form, he could easily delegate the vision. This 
delegation was never successful in the Buffalo context however, for this ministry equated 
supporting the ministry with donating money and hiring staff. Much to his chagrin, while 
the congregation was extremely prosperous, they still did not have a mind to actually “do 
ministry.” In a trustee meeting, while attempting to find a way to finance an initiative for 
youth, one trustee said in an aside, “Pastor, for this congregation, we will write a check in 
order for you and the staff to work, but do not expect to see us in the trenches.” It was 
clear, they would struggle to fund the work, but paid staff and preacher were to do the 
work. Moreover, in spite of their non-participation, persons still had high expectations of 
the pastor and staff persons. Worship was well attended, but nothing else caught the 
passion of this church. Preaching, teaching, cajoling and pleading could not move them 
from this posture. The blight of the city, the long, harsh winters, combined with the 


congregation’s apathy created a constant psychological dilemma. Often, while on his 
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knees in prayer, Royal could not find words to express his plight to God nor feel any sense 
of comfort. The years in Buffalo, although brief, were hard. 

In 2000, a close friend, Dr. William Wilson, after observing his anomie, sensed 
Royal’s longing. He sensed a match between Royal and the grieving people at the Pilgrim 
Rest Baptist Church of Memphis, TN. Their former pastor, Dr. Alfred Dewayne Hill, 
murdered in New Orleans, was an institution in the city. A graduate of American Baptist 
College, Memphis Theological Seminary and Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Dr. Hill 
was a professor at Lemoyne-Owen College, a staffer at a local mortuary, and a national 
revivalist/evangelist. Taking it upon himself to send the application materials to the church 
while on convention business, Wilson sensed the “fit” of each for the other. Sensing the 
need of the church for a facilitator in their grieving process and Royal’s commitment to lay 
empowerment and authoritative ministry, Dr. Wilson forwarded Royal’s resume. Again, 
Royal met few of the requirements of Pilgrim Rest’s Pastoral Search Committee—age, 
education, and others; nevertheless, the congregation called him to be their pastor. 

This call to service has made Royal sensitive to the dual needs of the congregation. 
First, since the congregation experienced the tragic, violent death of their pastor, they 
needed to be allowed to grieve. Further, the church needed hope for the future. In his 
preachments, the cleric has attempted to blend these dual concerns. A major issue for 
Royal is identifying the proper time to focus on either, for a ministry that mires in 
emotional ties to the past is just as ineffective as one that engages in vision casting before 
completing the process of mourning. 

The former pastor’s administrative style has had great effect on the ministry of the 
new pastor. After a number of battles with various members of the congregation, Dr. Hill 


emerged victorious. After bitter fighting with systemic obstacles, the pastor created an 
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elite cadre of volunteers that engaged in his bidding. This small coterie of volunteers, 
faith-filled and loyal to the church and pastor, are parts the core of the leadership team he 


has inherited. A view of the context they serve is needful. 
The Context: Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church of Memphis 


The Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church of Memphis, Tennessee is located in the United 
States of America. Nestled in the ghetto of South Memphis, in Shelby County, this historic 
African American Church is a beacon of hope for the least, last, and left out in a 
neighborhood known as South Memphis. This significant urban area underwent an ethnic 
transition that created a primarily African American community. This bustling community 
was a place of origin for many creative types. It became known as Souls Ville. 


For many years, the Memphis neighborhood known as Souls Ville 
USA was a bustling and thriving community. Where a young 
grocery sacker named David Porter became one of Stax Records’ 
most famous songwriters. Aretha Franklin was born and sang in 
her father's Metropolitan Baptist Church (sic) until moving to 
Detroit at age eight. Where Calvin and Phinneas Newborn honed 
their jazz skills, where Al Green recorded his super hits of the 
1970s at Willie Mitchell's Royal Studios, where Maurice White 
grew up and grew into Earth Wind & Fire. Where Elvis Presley 
sneaked into Rev. Herbert Brewster's East Trigg Avenue Baptist 
church as a teenager to listen to gospel music, much of which Rev. 
Brewster had written for Mahalia Jackson.? 


Yes, as this community changed in its ethnic identity, it blossomed. At its zenith, it 
contributed to world culture, significant persons with considerable talents. However, this 
would not last forever. This vibrant African American community would undergo its nadir 
beginning in the 1960’s. The violent struggle of the Civil rights movement affected all 


within the city, but South Memphis in a particular way. 


2 Soulsville, USA, “About Soulsville,” http://www.soulsvilleusa.com/about-soulsville/ (accessed 
January 20, 2005). 
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With the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King in Memphis in April 1968, the 
closing of Stax Records due to forced bankruptcy in 1975, and general suburban sprawl 
that left many of America's inner cities in the shadows, Souls Ville USA fell into an era of 
decline.? 

In order to show that transformation and the particularity of the area, it would 
benefit us to observe some critical information regarding the church, its culture, and 


geographical context. 
Shelby County 


The Church is located in Shelby County. Shelby County is where the bulk of the 
residents of the Memphis metropolitan area reside. In fact, out of the eight counties that 
make up the metropolitan statistical area of Memphis, over 73 % reside in Shelby County. 
Due to the population and its inherent wealth, the tax base in the county is strong. As 
revealed in the 2000 census, there are particular trends within the county as it relates to 
population. 47.2 % are male and 52.2 % are female. Racially 47.3 % are white, while 
48.6% are black. Educationally, 5.9% have a level of education below grade nine; 
moreover, 13.3 % have attended high school but attained no diploma. The bulk of county 
residents have graduated from high school, have some college, or possess a college degree 
with a statistical presence of 26.2%, 24.1%, 16.1%, respectfully. A little over eight 


percent of the residents have graduate degrees. Overall, there are 259,171 persons over 


3 Ibid. 
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the age of three enrolled in school. This educational situation creates a robust income 
stream for 338,366 residents. The median household income for the county is $39,593.4 
Thus, Shelby County possesses a slight female and black majority that has a brisk 
income stream. From1990 to 2000, there was a reduction of the unemployment rate and a 
rise in the work force. In 1990, the work force numbered 395,590 with a rate of 4.4 % 
while in 2000, the workforce numbered 447,720 with a rate of 3.9%. However, as of June 
2004 although the workforce number has increased to 463,840, the unemployment rate 
has risen to 5.9 %.> Although the county has the problems common to other areas of the 
same size or larger, it is clear—life in the Memphis area is best for those that dwell in the’ 


county and those who possess an education. 
Memphis, TN 


With a population of 650,100, the city of Memphis stands like a colossus over the 
Mississippi River. 47.3% of the population is male, and 52.7% is female. The median age, 
31.9 years, is slightly below the national average of 35.3 years. 72% of the population is 
age 18 or above. 

Racially, Memphis is a city with a significant African American majority. 61.4 % of 
the population is African American, while 34.4% are white. The household population is 
632,874 and the average household size is 2.52 persons. The average family size is 3.18 
persons. There are 20,831 vacant housing units out of the 271,552 units that exist in the 
city 55%. The citizens own their domiciles while 45% of the residents rent. Of those in 


4 “Demographics,” http://www.people.memphis.edu/~bberlib/ 
msademographiccharacteristics.htm, (accessed Jan 20 2005). 


5 “Labor Force,” http://www.people.memphis.edu/~bberlib/msalaborforce.htm, (accessed January 
20 2005). 
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the city above the age of 25, 76.4% have at least a high school diploma, while 20.9% have 
a college degree. 25% of the populace is on disability. Moreover, there are 185,720 
persons over the age of three enrolled in school. 

There is a labor force of 307,045 persons in the city of Memphis. This pool of 
workers has a mean commute time to work of 23 minutes. The median household income 
is $32,285, while the median family is $37, 767. As it relates to poverty, 17.2 % of the 
resident families are in poverty. 20.6% of city-dwellers are at or below the same poverty 
line. In terms of housing, Memphis is slightly below the national average on all counts. 
Although the total number of housing units in the city is 271,723, there are 130, 695 
single-family owner-occupied homes. The median value of said homes is $72,800, and 
further; 69% of the homes in the city were built during 1949-1979. What is clear from the 


statistics alone is that life in the city is qualitatively beneath the county. 
38106 


The neighborhood has significant trends. Unlike the county and the city, the total 
population is 33, 784. The male population is 15, 436 (45.7%) are male and 
18,348(54.3%) are female. The median age of the neighborhood is 35.3. 7.3% of the 
neighborhood is under five. 71.1% of the residents are 18 and above. 15% of the 
Bopulation is seniors over the age of sixty-five. The diversity found in the city and the 
county is not found in the neighborhood of South Memphis. Racially the neighborhood is 
96.5% African American with a 2% white presence. 33,258 are in households, and the 
average household size is 2.68. 43% rent while 56 % own their homes. There are 1,462 


vacant housing units in the area. 
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Socially, only 28% of the males and 23% of the females are married. This is far 
below the national average of roughly 56% and 52% respectively. While 12,180 possess at 
least a high school diploma, only 1,648 possess a college degree. Also in the zip code, 
there are 9,901 persons age three and above enrolled in schools. 

Economically, the trends are interesting. With a workforce of 12,489 (ages 16 and 
up) workers commute a mean time of 24.6 minutes to work. Moreover, the median 
household ($19,998) and family income ($22,631) are less than the county and city, and 
half of the national median. 32% of the families live below the poverty level and 35 % of 
the residents are in the same state. Service, sales and production are the largest areas of 
employment with 24%, 25%, and 25 % respectively. The mean value of a home in this 
area is $46,000, which is less than half of the national average. This single African 
American community works for considerably lower wages and lives in dwellings that are 


appraised at a far lower value than their city and county counterparts are. 
Sprawl 


Sprawl is an issue that faces Memphis. It is a factor in the neighborhood of the 
church. The Smart Growth initiative for cities defines Urban Sprawl as follows: 


Current development patterns, where rural land is converted to 
urban uses more quickly than needed to house new residents and 
support new businesses, and people become more dependent on 
automobiles. Sprawl defines patterns of urban growth, which 
includes large acreage of low-density residential development, rigid 
separation between residential and commercial uses, residential and 
commercial development in rural areas away from urban centers, 
minimal support for non-motorized transportation methods, and a 
lack of integrated transportation and land use planning.® 


6 Smart Growth Initiative, “Urban Sprawl,” www.smartgrowth.org/bibliographies/ 
greenlit_search/glossary.html, (accessed January 20 2005). 
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Between 1990 and 2000, the flight out of the urban areas of Memphis was 
phenomenal. Cities east and west of the community thrived as the city declined. The 
outlying cities of Lakeland, Collierville, and Arlington grew by the following percentages 
469%, 120%, and 66 % respectively. These areas grew, while the city of Memphis lost 


6% of its population. 7 
The Present 


Although the city has been ravaged in the past by sprawl, racism and the crumbling of 
urban infrastructure, the city has lately been on an upsurge. Two charter schools operate 
in the contiguous neighborhood of the church. These two schools cater to bright young 
urban minds and give parents a choice. Moreover, a community redevelopment project of 
over 100 million dollars has just been completed. Tied to Stax Records—the legendary 
recording label—new homes have been added. The demolition of dated and abandoned 


structures and a few new dwellers are all a part of the hope vested in the area. 
Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church 


Into this diverse and fecund environment emerged the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church 
in the early 1900’s. Rev. Doug Williams, a native of the state of Mississippi, organized 
the church in the home of one Mother Mattie Dittle in 1912. Joining him in this effort 
were four other members. He and the first three pastors (Rev. A. J. Jackson, Rev. E.L 
Jackson, and Rev. E. L. Blair) did not have long tenure. In fact, the church moved from 
storefront to the individual homes of various members. The church survived, but did not 


grow. In 1930, this state of affairs ended when the Rev. J. M. Madison was extended the 


7 John G. Mitchell, “Urban Sprawl,” National Geographic, July 2001. 
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opportunity to serve the church as pastor via a congregational vote. Rising to the office in 
the year of 1930, Rev. Madison served for eighteen years. This long-term pastorate was 
the first in the history of the church and this set the trend for long-term pastorates at 
Pilgrim Rest. Sensing the need for geographic stability, Rev. Madison administrated the 
affairs of the church. Moving from the site where they previously worshipped, he 
purchased property at 1316 Kennedy Street, formerly the home of the Martin Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church. On August 15 1948, the Rev. Dr. Cody Miller Lee was 
called as the fifth pastor of the Church. His long and fruitful pastorate would reach into 
the seventies. Dr. Lee led the church in another relocation effort. In the fateful year of 
1961, the congregation moved to an even more expansive site, from Kennedy Street to its 
present site at 491 E. McLemore Ave. This site, which was formerly held by a white 
congregation, was purchased at a sum of $100,000 from the McLemore Christian Church. 
Dr. Lee’s stewardship would propel the church into a search for economic empowerment, 
fellowship, and justice. His daughter, Maeola Killebrew, an active member of the 
congregation gives us insight into his ministry. She states: 

He (Dr. Lee) felt strongly that the church was the social leader in 

the community. He felt that the membership supported the minister; 


therefore, the minister should address the holistic needs of the 
congregation and community and not just their spiritual needs.’ 


Dr. Lee was a leading force in the formation of the Memphis Operation 
Industrialization Center or OIC. Identified in Memphis as a resource to empower people 
by the Rev. Dr. Leon Sullivan, Dr. Lee was the catalyst to bring the OIC to Memphis. 
This was an organization committed to the idea of training and developing workers. 


Moreover, in the building that now bears his name, Dr. Lee created HUMANITY’S 


3 Interview with Maeola Killebrew July 19, 2005. 
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HELPING HAND—a place dedicated to assisting families that were in need of food or 
clothing or any necessities. The material donated came from persons located within the 
political party of his allegiance: the Republicans.° | 

Dr. Lee’s influence was felt denominationally as well, for he was selected to serve 
on the board of directors in the National Baptist Convention USA, Inc. Adjacent to the 
church, Dr. Lee founded and managed the Tennessee Regular Bookstore, a lucrative 


venture that made him quite wealthy. Its first location was the Yates Hotel at the corner of 


Fourth and Beale. 

Active politically, he was involved in the campaign of James Netters, among the 
first African Americans to win a seat on the city council. It is also noteworthy to 
remember the fact that Dr. Lee was a Republican. The words of his daughter are helpful: 


In 1965, Dad took a very courageous and bold political stand. 
When African-Americans, in mass, defected from the Republican 
Party, he chose to stay. In 1966, he was elected to serve as co- 
chairman of the Shelby County Republican Party along with former 
governor Winfield Dunn. This moved him to another level of - 
networking that resulted in him having input into national decision- 
making. In fact, he was responsible for a young Memphian being 
appointed to the City Council in D. C. by former President Nixon. 
He was also able to secure employment for a large number of 
African-Americans that was not readily available to them. 
Unfortunately, this is a part of his history that is seldom mentioned 
because of our people's lack of understanding of the political 
process. !0 


Dr. Lee also served as co-campaign manager for Dan Kirkendall who was the first African 
American Republican elected to Congress in approximately 100 years. Dr. Lee served on 


the steering committee for Senator Howard Baker who was also elected that year. Dr. C. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Thid. 
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M. Lee died in 1976 after his stewardship increased the number of disciples in the ministry 
from fifty-two (52) to five hundred (500). 

In June of 1976, the Rev Dr. Alfred DeWayne Hill, a native of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee was called to be the sixth pastor. At the time the call was extended, Dr. Hill 
served as the minister of the Mt. Calvary Baptist Church of Knoxville, Tennessee. Dr. Hill 
held wonderful academic credentials. Earning degrees from American Baptist College of 
Nashville, TN (B.A.) Memphis Theological Seminary (M.Div.), and the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary (D.Min. Summa Cum Laud), the Hill administration 
added even more value to this outpost in the kingdom of God. Soon after Dr. Hill’s 
arrival, the mortgage was burned in 1978. However, a fire damaged the structure and, in 
1983, the church sanctuary and fellowship hall were remodeled at a cost of $300,000. This 
‘hall was renamed after Dr. Hill’s immediate predecessor, Dr. C. M. Lee. Property was 
purchased in an effort to forward Dr. Hill’s vision of a family life center and sanctuary. 
One of these efforts he did complete. He oversaw the construction of a new sanctuary and 
educational annex at the cost of 1.5 million dollars. 

While Dr. Lee focused on thrift and economic development, Dr. Hill attempted to 
expand the administrative and outreach efforts of the church. He added to the church staff 
the following positions: Administrative Assistant, Office Secretary, Director of Christian 
Education, Minister of Sacred Music, Minister of Evangelism, Building Engineer, and an 
administrative housekeeper. Among the areas of outreach the church served during Dr. 
Hill’s administration are as follows: An emergency food pantry and clothing bank, a 
scholarship assistance ministry, a prison visitation ministry, a weekly radio broadcast, and 
finally involvement in a youth offenders work release program performed in conjunction 


with the Tennessee State Probation office. 
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A renaissance man, Dr. Hill held many vocations at the same time. While serving 
as an adjunct professor at the Lemoyne Owen College in Memphis, he wrote a seminal 
text on the ministry of the church Usher. Dr. Hill also lectured at major colleges, 
universities, and seminaries, while working as an embalmer at a local funeral home. In 
addition to these numerous responsibilities, Dr. Hill held a schedule of over 25 revivals a 
year. 

Dr. Hill’s life was tragically cut short when he was murdered while on vacation in 
New Orleans, Louisiana with his wife in August 2002. Two things must be said regarding 
the life of Dr. Hill. First, he had many opportunities to leave Pilgrim Rest, however his 
love for the Pilgrim Rest Church and the community kept him there. Secondly, Dr. Hill 
made a conscious decision to stay in South Memphis and rebuild Pilgrim Rest at a time 


when ministries were fleeing the neighborhood, for the beauty and grace of the suburbs. 


Particularity 


The Pilgrim Rest Church is a church of over 800 worshippers. In a survey 
conducted in 2007, 867 members were identified, out of 298 families. Most of the 
parishioners possess a high school diploma. About 10% have a college degree or higher, 
with roughly 30% percent having attended college. Thirty percent of the congregation is 
18 years or younger. Moreover, only 20% of the parishioners live in the 38106 zip code. 
Over 75% of the church is female, while 30% is unemployed or retired. The church is an 
interesting mix and blend of persons. This church is a traditional Black Baptist Convention 
church. Not only does it support the myriad congresses and conventions that meet on an 
area, city and state level, it is the expectation of the people for the pastor to represent 


them at the these events and at the National Baptist Convention, USA Incorporated. 
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Although the attendance of the members at these functions has wavered, these 


conventions and congresses still are part of the collective expectations of the body. 


Christian Education 


The church has a high regard for Christian Education and ministry. The Director of 
Christian Education is a former schoolteacher who is retired, yet spends full time hours at 
the church. Sunday school is vibrant with teachers who are energetic, although often late 
to their respective classes. Workshops, lectures, conferences, and the like are held 
throughout the year. The educational apex of the calendar is the annual spring conference. 
Over two hundred saints participate in a number of classes offered as a route to spiritual 


enrichment. The church has 30 ministries with about 100 persons enrolled in them. They 


are administered through a board of Christian Education that meets monthly. Out of those 
ministries, about 10 are active, while the others experience varying levels of activity 


throughout the year. 


Worship 


While the church is very traditional, especially during the tenure of the previous 
pastors, newness often brings tension. Although the church has never been cold or overly 
emotive, as of late, it has witnessed persons with a freeness, which exceeds the norm for 
the house. “Shouting” or verbal praise is accepted. Hymns are part of the worship corpus, 
along with traditional choir songs from the Black tradition. Moreover, elements of dance, 
step, and art have been added to worship on a monthly basis in an effort to enrich the 
worship experience for children and for those who do not find common ground with 


tradition. Needless to say, many find this worthy of comment. Some say that changes are 
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occurring too slowly, while others complain they are too fast, but most have affirmed a 
trust if the leadership of the pastor. 

Attendance is consistent. Persons within this family of faith tend to come to 
Sunday worship. There are roughly 800 active disciples in the ministry and under the 
present administration; over 200 new persons have joined the family. 

There is a move toward contemporary outreach. A 45-day summer camp has been 
re-organized with over 30 children. There is also an annual summer block party that brings 
to the residents of South Memphis a variety of government and philanthropic 
organizations that provide direct and immediate services and increase the quality of life. 
This effort in the previous year brought over a thousand persons to the campus of the 
church. The church provides free rides, school supplies, clothing, and food to residents 
during the block party. Needless to say, both efforts have brought to the church, persons 


who have a hunger to serve “people in the hood.” 


Administration 


The church uses deacons and faites as the joint administrative bodies of the 
church. However, under the ministry of Dr. Hill, the motif of pastor as final authority was 
established. Culminating in his successful building of the current edifice, Dr. Hill’s 
opponents abandoned their Pilgrim Rest membership. Dr. Hill then worked to establish a 
loyal group of empowered laypersons to assist in the administrative load of the church. 
This group has not been rotated, has often been in service for years, and further has 
varying levels of commitment. It was common for members of both boards to never 


attend a meeting in the course of a year. Alternatively, they chose only to attend meetings 
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when their absenteeism created a stir in the church. The bulk of the work is done by 35 
percent of the board’s population. 

The Pilgrim Rest Church of Memphis is at a crossroads, just as they celebrate the 
dawn of a new administration, the new pastor — A. McKinley Royal is in a similar state. 


With a faith in God and a certainty of placement, both forge ahead. 


Synergy Issues 
Tension 


Since Royal has always been considered a “young pastor” but also is a product of 
the “old” church—his allegiances lay between both. At home in quiet and calm, 
contemplative services and in histrionic Pentecostal worship, the role of the pastor as 
worship enabler has been difficult. Royal has struggled to construct a homiletic that 
authentically speaks to young and old, avant-garde and old school. Moreover, since he 
places such a high value on the sermon as “the conduit for communicating the vision,” in 
the midst of the worship celebration, Royal has struggled to find voice which keeps all 


motivated toward the vision. 


Transitions 


The researcher acknowledges that the church places high value in long-term 
pastoral tenures. The life of the researcher has been one of constant transition. From 
childhood to adulthood, he has never lived long in a locale. Persons have expressed 
difficulty in supporting Royal’s organizational plans for the future due to the fact that he 


was seen as transient by the persons he was privileged to serve. The Rev. George Lyons, a 
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Woods/Thomas peer identified him as a “vagabond spirit.”!! For the first time in his life, 
he has no internal pressures to leave although the attitude of the parishioners is suspicion. 
Thus, Royal does not have the internal suspicion “that he is leaving” trailing over him like 
an albatross. Moreover, it was communicated “in jest” to him upon accepting the job by a 
member of the pastoral search committee, “we call pastors to serve here until they die.” 


Therefore, the question of tenure is moot for this pastor. 
Lay Levels of Participation in Ministry 


The dominant question for this vagabond pastor is how to motivate the saints to 
work. In a church of over 800 members, the levels of activity in ministry are not 
acceptable. Moreover, the levels of participation in leadership lag as well. In all three sites 
of service, this issue has been present, and further, must be dealt with in order to create a 
community of faith that honors the Eternal. 

The issues driving this project are complex; this vagabond pastor of an urban 
southern congregation desires to increase the levels of lay participation in this church. His 
commitment to the future of the ministry is evident. Having established this, in the next 
chapter, a survey of literature will identify for the reader the tools used to construct the 


model of intervention. 


1] Interview with George W.C. Lyons, August 21, 2004. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The focal point of Chapter 2 will be to examine the key resources that are relevant 
to equipping and empowering laity in 21“ century ministry. The works culled will 
demonstrate the researcher’s suspicion that preaching would be a major part of the 
intervention. The researcher places a high value on preaching’s influence on lay behavior, 
so included in the work will be many homiletic resources. An introduction to the 
foundational works in the crafting of this project will be presented. Secondary works that 
influenced the model will be presented next. This section will include a discussion of each 
work’s relation to the project along with exposition of how these resources were used in 
the development of the ministry model. This chapter will provide a demonstration of the 
writer’s familiarity with the literature and resources directly related to the issue of 
empowering laity to work in the local church and world, particularly through the ministry 


of preaching. Concluding bullets will show the major ideas lifted from sources. 
Foundational Works 


Out of the number of books consulted for the constructed for this model, the 
following are instructive. Not only are they seminal works in the areas of their concern, 
but they provide planks in the argument of the researcher. This section will demonstrate 


the works and key concepts that provided guidance to the project. 
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One of the foundational models of the project was Peter Paris’s Black Religious 
Leaders. The work supplied a sociological construct that assisted critique of the 
researcher’s culture. In the book, models of leadership in the Black community are 
examined. 

Paris identifies four areas that are culled from history and juxtaposed against 
theological leadership models. Using Martin Luther King, Malcolm X, Joseph Jackson, 
and Adam Clayton Powell as historical markers, these models are the priestly, prophetic, 
political, nationalist. Although none of the models in the work were a direct fit, the 
model associated with the site of the project was the priestly one. Paris offers that this 
model has a primary focus, “ to represent God to the people and to intercede on behalf of 
the people before God, and/or to instruct the people firmly and authoritatively about the 
nature of their religious responsibilities and obligations. Their self image, together with 
the people’s perception of them, is that they primarily interpret the symbols of faith, 
administer the rituals required by the faith, exorcise demons, and motivate the people to 
religious conviction via reason passion, performance, and example.”! This definition fits 
the action of the church, but upon further exploration dose not fully describe the ideology 
of the personnel involved with this project. Dr. Paris affirms that the worldview of the 
priest, “aims at no significant societal change. Rather, the basic structures of the society 
are perceived as fundamentally good and worthy of God’s favor being sought through 
prayer and supplication . . . [with] wrongdoing as readily correctable by the due process of 


the law.” 2 At the site of this project, this is not the case. The researcher and the persons 


! Peter Paris, Black Religious Leaders: Conflict in Unity (Louisville: Westminster, 1991), 17-18. 


2 Tbid., 18. 
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who make up the context have, due to their previous insight experience with racism, a 
distrust of the status quo and society as a whole.? 

To the researcher, for Black people service in the Community of Faith is a 
grassroots attempt at alleviating the issues impinging upon Black folk everywhere. This 
will be discussed further, later in this section in Larue’s The Heart of Black Preaching 
under the domain of experience entitled, “corporate concerns.” Therefore, the researcher 
has attempted to create a path to the prophetic through priestly service expanding the 
possibilities along the way. Although this project takes seriously service in the church, it 
desires for participants to engage the oppressive systems in the world. Finally, the 
historical marker for this model of leadership was Dr. J. H. Jackson, the historic leader of 
the National Baptist convention, who was a patriot and also radically against the civil 
rights movement of the 1960’s. Although the researcher shares Congregationalist Baptist 
theology with this forbear, there are no political or sociological points of connection. 

This incomplete affiliation with Paris’ genres of leadership moved the researcher to 
identify a model of leadership that would fit. The researcher would coin it as, 
transformative priestly leadership. The goal is to empower a body of persons to serve 
each other in the Body of Christ, while empowering them to become advocates of their 
own lives and social change. 

Another foundational work was The Hum by Evans E. Crawford. This work 
provided a cultural exploration of the communal affect of preaching through what the 
author terms, “Homiletical Musicality.” This is defined as the way in which the preacher 


uses timing, pauses, inflection, pace and the other musical qualities of speech to engage all 


3 This previous insight, which will be referred to later as Metacommunication, is garnered from 
The Heart of Black Preaching 
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that the listener is in the act of proclamation.* For the author, this is more than a trite 
methodology. The author suggests that although the revelation inherent in the sermon is 
God’s gift to the church, the actual act of communication is communal. The hearer and 
the speaker are both connected in the act of communication. This kills any notion of 
hierarchy in the preaching moment. In certain climes and cultures, fis hearers are not 
affirmed or valued participants in the preaching process, however through the process of 
call and response not only is the speaker pushed into greater levels of oratorical 
effectiveness, the hearer participates mystically in the revelational event. Thus, the 
preacher and the hearer receive a Word. 

His schemata of evaluation is helpful as well. Moving from “help 'em Lord,” a 
search for connections, the preacher can argue his way to “well?” The “Well?” is an 
affirmation that truth is close. Proof that revelation is near is the congregational, “That’s 
all right,” which leads to “Amen!” Amen celebrates the arrival and affirmation of truth, 
and leads to “Glory Hallelujah!” This final area is, “the point of loudest praise, highest 
Joy, and praise to God.” 5 Identifying the importance of the hearer in the African 
American preaching tradition, he cites Donald Wardlaw, a contemporary preaching 
theorist. Evans affirms, “Sermon design and rhetoric will reflect the indicative stance 
envisioning the hearers as co-creators and the response to the Scripture, as partners of the 
Word-event. Listening to God’s Word is always a corporate affair.”© This work assisted 


the researcher in finding a methodology for the intervention with a little modification. 


4 Evans S. Crawford, The Hum (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995), 16. 
5 Thid., 13. 


6 Thid., 59. 
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Whereas Crawford’s result is communal celebration, the researcher replaces it with a 
motivation to act in the body and the world. 

The result is something transformative. The revelation of God is given to a person 
who communicates that Word to a body. That body is not secondary but primary in that 
they assist in the process of wrapping that Word in words. Moreover, if both parties are 
successful, the preacher and the body continue in acts that bless the church and the World. 
Crawford would affirm that the pitch of preaching is functional in that it is done for the 
hearer. It is festive as if culls celebration out of trouble. The pitch of Black preaching is 
communal and radical in that it does not belong to the preacher and it emanates ftom the 
heart of Black culture. Finally however, it is climactic. The sermon is pointed to 
something.? Crawford hints at the fact that this is celebratory and also, sacerdotal. 
However, this researcher feels that there is something missing in the methodology. After 
the celebration, there is a need for advocates in the temple and town. An addition needs 
to be made to the schema. Thus, after “Glory Hallelujah,” this researcher would add, 
“Here am I, send me!” 

Preaching by Fred Craddock was another foundational work by used by the 
researcher. Moreover, from the work, the researcher resonated with his concepts of laity 
and preaching that also ran parallel to Dr, Evans Crawford in The Hum. 

In his opening, preaching and laity are explored in three ways. First, he affirms 
that preaching is a process in which the hearers are active participants. He offers this 


interesting note, “whether one’s theology of preaching locates the Word of God at the 


7 Tbid., 68-71. 
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Speaker’s mouth or the listener’s ear, the fact is, it takes two to communicate.”® This 
fecund suggestion is near the same affirmation given by Dr. Crawford, in The Hum. His 
second affirmation regarding laity is that sermons should give the listener something, “to 
think, feel, decide or DO [emphasis mine] during the preaching”? It is clear both the 
preacher and the hearer are charged with action due to the fact that revelation has been 
received. This model was helped in that this armed the researcher with ways to move 
beyond the traditional concept in the ministry site of preaching as performance. The third 
and final tenet of laity espoused is that the Word is not merely for the preacher, hearer, 
church or cleric, but a Word to the world. 

Craddock’s alternative views of hearers as audience and congregation were helpful 
in this project. Moreover, the concept of hearer as audience was helpful. As audience, 
these strangers look for insight. Moreover, this insight is a need of proclaimer and hearer. 
The preacher must understand that familiarity is not synonymous with insight. Craddock 
asserts that the preacher can know his context through formal and informal ways, such as 
the interview and visitations. Craddock also argues that the preacher can arrive at an 
insight of his audience via empathetic imagination. He defines this as, “understanding of 
another person without having had that person’s experiences.” The last of these 
measures can move a corigregation from a distant audience to a near congregation 
gathered for and investing in the preaching process. 

The Heart of Black Preaching by Dr. Cleophus LaRue is another seminal work 


that is foundational to this model. Although the model attempted to observe the 


8 Fred Craddock, Preaching (Nashville: Abington, 1985), 25. 
9 Thid., 25. 


10 Thid., 95. 
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influences of the Black homiletic, the researcher used his concept of the domains of 
experience. Following closely the schemata used by Peter Paris, LaRue defines the 
domains as, “a sphere or realm that covers a broad but specified area of black experience 
and also provides a category for sermonic reflection, creation and organization.”!! 
Whereas Peter Paris attempts to create a structure that evaluates black leaders, LaRue 
attempts to create categories that influence the creation and actuation of Black preaching. 

The domains of experience are five in number. They are personal piety, care of the 
soul, social justice, corporate concerns, and maintenance of the institutional church. 
LaRue opines that black preaching is rooted to the experience of the people. Moreover, 
he argues that the domains give, “the means for understanding the common life 
experiences of blacks and avenues of core beliefs through which the preacher may travel in 
an effort to connect God’s power to the listeners concrete and tangible life situations.” !2 
This idea of the connection between proclamation and community is near the work of 
Craddock who suggests that the preaching process is not independent of the people who 
gather to hear. Thus, the researcher found it helpful to identify the two domains that 
dominate the project and the context in which this project was birthed. 

The overarching domain that informs this project is maintenance of the 
Institutional church. It has as its concern, “the teachings of the faith with respect to 
discipleship, missions, evangelism, Christian education, benevolence, and so forth.”!3 It 


holds as its desired result, “continued life and sustenance to the institutional church, which 


11 Cleophus LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville: Westminster, 2000), 20. 
12 Thid., 24. 


13 Thid., 25. 
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in turn reaffirms and upholds its participants.”!4 According to LaRue, 
“metacommunication” is necessary in this model. Metacommunication “assumes a wealth 
of prior knowledge and a previous experience on the part of those who have embraced the 
church as a way of life.”15 

It is this same metacommunication that provides linkage with the other domain 
that informs the project. Since the members of the church arrive with an understanding of 
Blackness and Church, indirectly, this researcher sees lay empowerment as a potential 
benefit to the race. Thus, the domain of corporate concern is an area that informed 
indirectly, this project. This domain is “specifically geared to black interests.”!° It also 
has among its issues, “self-help, uplift, and racial solidarity.”!7 The researcher offers that 
if Black persons are empowered to act in the service of another in the Kingdom’s cause 
then they are more likely to be advocates for self and others in the world. This 
institutional and corporate focus illuminates the concept of transformative priestly 
leadership that was introduced previously. If service in the church can be turned outward, 


the Church transforms the culture. 
Assisting Works 


There are a number of works that assisted this model, but were not as instructive 
as those mentioned above. The researcher in this section will attempt rolling commentary 


as to the affect of the following works upon the project. 


14 Tid. 
15 Ibid. 
16 Thid. 


17 Thid. 
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Creative Preaching by Elizabeth Achtemeier was used to aid the researcher with 
an understanding and to activate the lay ministry for people in the local church. Her 
follow-up book Preaching as Theology and Art presents an artistic outlook on 
communication of theology. She demonstrates in this piece of work the association of the 
theology and the church and the influence of daily text. In this book, she also 
communicates to the researcher, the themes of judgment, forgiveness, poor, rich, God's 
work in nature, the kingdom of God, and one holy Catholic Church. Her writings provided 
the researcher with a better appreciation of setting, hermeneutical decisions, and choice of 
text. 

The researcher found Achtemeier’s Preaching from the Old Testament helpful. 
This book focuses on three main parts. These parts, which are the loss of the Bible in 
mainstream American Protestantism; the necessity of the Old Testament for the Christian 
faith, preaching from the Old Testament, looking at the relationship of the Old Testament 
to the New Testament and the relationship of the Old Testament to the congregation. She 
argues that each genre in the Hebrew Bible needs special attention. 

Finding her need to link the Hebrew Bible to the New Testament of the church 
novel, the author still did not affirm it completely. The researcher feels that there is 
inherent in the Hebrew bible its own Christology. 

In Theology for Preaching: Authority, Truth, and Knowledge of God in a Post 
Modern Ethos the authors Allen, Ronald J., Barbara Shires, Blaisdell and Scott Black 
challenged the researcher to merge the idea of sociological theory with theological 
methodology. In this book, the researcher deals with the loss of certainty common in the 
age of Post Modernism. It also helped the researcher in his task of mobilizing the people 


to action and in dealing with the awkwardness of lay ministry. 
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Raymond Bailey’s book Hermeneutics for preaching: Approaches to 
Contemporary Interpretations of Scripture, gives seven essays that depict the layout for 
preaching. These layouts or models are Historical, Canonical, Literary, Rhetorical, 
African-American, Philosophical, and Theological. He references theorists whose works 
resonate with the models. The work assisted the researcher in finding ways to take the 
message of the author from the language of the text and apply it to a contemporary 
audience. 

African American Religion is the Twentieth Century: Varieties of Protest and 
Accommodations written by authors Hans Baer and Merrill Singer whose sociological 
work brings the black religious experience to the twentieth century. The categories of 
sects that exist in the African American community are a great resource. The work 
assisted the researcher in understanding sociologically the factors influencing African 
American laity in the present. 

Karl Barth’s book Homiletics reaches out to his readers through his lectures about 
the sermon’s essential nature. Tracing the history of the craft up to his time, these lectures 
provide a glimpse into the contradiction of preaching. The heart of the contradiction is 
this: How can a human speak for God? Barth’s concept of preaching is a practical 
application of his theology of revelation. He introduces his lectures on homiletics with the 
words: “Preaching must conform to revelation.”!8 Thus, only when preaching “conforms” 
to the revelation of God, is it really preaching and can it really have power. This concept 


of revelatory preaching is considered transformative for inactive laity. 


18 Karl Barth, Homiletics tr. by Geoffrey W. Bromiley and Donald E. Daniels (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), 47. 
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In Practicing Our Faith: a Way of Life for a Searching People the author 
Dorothy C. Bass tries to express in a devotional way the depth of a person’s relationship 
to God where their actions are based on their faith. This faith and action paradigm was 
foundational for the researcher. The examiner affirms the fact that if the motivation of lay 
activity is not faith, then their actions are misguided, selfish, or temporary. 

The author R. E. C Browne of the book The Ministry of the Word suggests a way 
to construct sermons that move persons into ministry. He relates that preaching is an art 
and that art should determine how a sermon is preached. Therefore, preachers should not 
start technically. Like a chef combining the ingredients of a recipe with Gestalt. The 
preacher should be able to hide the technical aspect of his work. If the goal of preaching is 
revelation, then the craft of the researcher is to assist that which is revealed. He also talks 
about the use of grammar, the concept of authority, the use of images, and the relationship 
of the Word to sacrament. The preacher preached word, help others to receive a word of 
grace. 

In, Finally Comes the Poet: Daring Speech for Proclamation by Walter 
Brueggemann essays were first used as preparation for the Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
Speaking of how language as event can cross the barriers, he argues that moralist, didactic 
instruction, problem solving, or doctrinal lessons are not preaching. Rational and 
deductive models of preaching, according to Brueggemann, minimize the effect of the 
Gospel. The concept taken from the work by the researcher is the laity’s dependence upon 
the text. Brueggemann argues that the baptized gather to be shaped by the text. They 
come to hear the text. Preaching happens at a point in real time when real persons are 
exposed to the Word. Therefore, new realities in time are fashioned. By using the Bible, 


the preacher can assist in creating a new reality for the congregation. 
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The Walter Burghardt book, Preaching: the Art and the Craft was helpful. He 
argues that the foundational portions of the preaching craft are rooted in scripture, 
theology, prayer, imagination, and preparation. Burghardt relates to the reader the 
intimacy of the prophet with God. The researcher culled from the work his assumption 
that the preacher as the prophet will know their congregation and God through experience 
and study. Only after informed experience is the preacher prepared to preach. 

David G Buttrick’s Homiletic: Moves and Structures is a classical work in the field 
of homiletics. Buttrick’s book is seminal. His book is divided into two parts: Moves and 
Structures. Moves deals with blocks of thoughts and a single notion or conceptual idea. 
The second part of his book deals with what is called plotting. He reflects how the 
structure of a sermon will follow the structure of the text. It is the significance of 
preaching and the preacher that helped the researcher find the model. To Buttrick, the 
preacher announces and interprets God's great eschatological move: a “new social reality 
in communion with God . . . in which forgiven people are free for love and may live 
together as family of God” (452). Then the task of the preacher is a High and Holy one. In 
Buttrick's view, preaching is mediation. “Preachers talk of God to People” (251). This 
mediation is accomplished by means of language. 

Black Theology: A Documentary History Volume IT written by James H. Cone H. 
and Gayraud S. Wilmore is a source book that provides documentation from 1980 and 
1982 regarding the African American theological dialogue. It provided for the researcher 
much information regarding the historical drama of the Black Church. 

As one without Authority by Fred B. Craddock critiques preaching that has lost its 
power. In the piece of work, Craddock presents homiletics from the 1980’s. He believes 


that once you hear the gospel, it brings about renewal. Inductive preaching is central in his 
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methodology. He also believes that inductive preaching is a direct link with how people 
correspond their life experience to their way of solving life's problems. The researcher 
took from Craddock the importance of language and communication. Craddock asserts, 
“In a time when many speak of ‘mere words’ so pejoratively, it may seem almost 
incredible that ‘words’ would be a means of God’s giving himself to us. However, over 
against this disregard for words a gathering of concerns and explorations into the meaning 
of language that has no equal in the history of our civilization. The simple and yet 
profound act of speaking with one another has become the center for a whole constellation 
of studies philosophical, theological, biblical, psychological, and practical.”! 

Craddock’s book Overhearing the Gospel came about because of Lyman Beecher 
Lectures. In the book the answer to the question “How to preach the gospel to people 
who can no longer hear it directly” can be found. Craddock believes the gospel should be 
preached in a way that people want to her it and not get bored. Craddock takes 
Kierkegaard’s idea of indirect communication as his resource. Craddock uses a form of 
story that is normally used to relate the gospel. He gives two elements dealing with 
overhearing the gospel, which are distance and participation. 

Preaching is another Craddock book used by the researcher when considering 
homiletic forms for sermon layout. Craddock observes Greek rhetorical form for sermon 
outlines, which he feels is a wise choice. Craddock conveys that the listener is in a 
preaching event and that the message belongs to them. Arguing for the need for 
relationship and preparation, Craddock asserts that the preacher should receive his words 


from God in silence and share the revelation aloud. 


19 “As One Without Authority” 
http://www.religiononline.org/showchapter.asp?title=797&C=986, (accessed January 2005). 
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Noel Leo Erskine’s work Martin Luther King among the Theologians is a 
religious tool that explores the theology of King through his public pronouncements. The 
author examines King's work through the perspective of other theologies: Karl Barth, Paul 
Tillich, James Cone, and “Womanist theology.” After examining his work, Erskine proves 
the weight and value of this Black Baptist Preacher. The researcher took from this work 
an affirmation of the Black and Baptist homiletic that birthed King. The 
question/observation: if preaching can lead persons to march, then maybe it can lead 
inactive laypersons to ministry. 

In A New Hearing: Living Options in Homiletic Method the author, Richard L. 
Eslinger introduces the methods of five master preachers. He examines the narrative 
approach of Charles Rice, moves to the Black tradition through Henry Mitchell, revisits 
natrative preaching with emphasis on plot through Eugene Lowry, cites the inductive 
methodology of Fred Craddock, and finally, the structure and movement method of David 
Buttrick. Pulling together these diverse streams, he argues that preaching is in a crisis and 
aspires for preachers to polish their approaches and create new methodologies. Eslinger 
then explains each one of the techniques and analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of 
their methods. 

Clyde E. Fant in his book Preaching for Today promotes what is called 
“incarnational” preaching. “Incarnational” preaching emphasizes the “meeting point of 
scripture, preacher, and people.” Fant’s goal is to rescue sermons from rhetoric. The 
researcher took from the book, the importance of language that the modern hearer can 


embrace. 
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Cain Hope Felder’s Stormy the Road We Trod is a group of essays that depict the 
struggle of Biblical interpretation from within the African American experience. Various 
African American authors attempt to describe, for the sake of the reader, the saveicdtacitibs 
and difficulties of the task. The work helped move the researcher to the work of Barth. 
Although the authors were insightful and helpful, the lack of a systematic Christology 
negated it for the researcher’s foundational use. 

The Holy Spirit and Preaching by James Forbes looks at the role of the Spirit in 
preaching. The Spirit creates a living bridge between the Spirit at work in the text and its 
original author in the life of the present preacher. The book was not very helpful in the 
creation of a methodology for the project, but an inspirational read. 

The central lens of Donald E Gown’s book, Reclaiming the Old Testament for the 
Christian is form criticism. Attempting to unite preaching methodology with genres from 
the Hebrew Bible, he selects the following: historical texts, sagas, short stories, law, 
wisdom literature, and prophets. Each section contains insights into how this particular 
genre ought to be handled both exegetically and homiletically. He offers detailed exegesis 
from a form critical perspective of two texts in each category. Gowan attempts to move 
from the world of the text to the world of today informed by the original use, function and 
meaning of the text. The researcher was helped in that, although the history of Israel is not 
our history, through the acts of God in history, we share the same story. So the Hebrew 
Bible can be used with great faith and results in the Church. 

Ken Hemphill in his Eight Habits of Highly Effective Churches: The Antioch 
Effect discusses eight characteristics of highly effective churches. They are as follows: 
supernatural power, the result of the pastor and the people’s love for God. That love is the 


catalyst for divine aid in the growth of a congregation. Next, he observes worship that 
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exalts Christ, a paradigm that focuses on the presence of the living God in the worship 
experience, prayers that will connect God and the adherent, servant leadership, a discipline 
present with pastoral modeling that becomes normative for the rest of the body, a 
Kingdom family relationship principal that fosters a loving secure nurturing environ which 
facilitates growth, God-Sized vision that must be theo-centric yet supported by the 
spiritual disciplines of prayer and fasting, evangelistic zeal, that affirms that true growth is 
not merely recycling persons who have left churches, and finally, the maturity of believers 
principle, which suggests, that we are not equipped and empowered to sit, but to practice 
our faith in the market place. This source was extremely helpful in creating the areas of 
inquiry in the questionnaire. 

Reuel L. Howe’s Partners in Preaching: Clergy and Laity in Dialogue assisted 
the researcher with the apathetic context in which modern and postmodern preaching 
takes place. The author of the work asserts that due to the understanding of preaching as 
monologue, people are not listening anymore. Giving new regard to the hearer, Howe 
asserts that preaching is a dialogue. He mentions several barriers to this dialogue. When 
the church is mobilized to action by engaging the world in dialogue, then the 
communication process is complete. 

In the Preaching Papers: the Hampton and Virginia Union Lectures, Miles 
Jerome Jones’ lectures look at the “particularity” of preaching. The second set of lectures 
tries to address an area that is central to the African American religious 
inquiry—liturgics. 

William Augustus Jones’ book, Responsible Preaching, is a group of sermons that 


address the distinctiveness of black preaching and is a guide for engineering sermons that 
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are particular in cultural content, but reach universally. The work of Jones was included to 
demonstrate the scope and beauty of the African American homiletic. 

The Heart of Black Preaching by Cleophus J. Larue religious work tries to track 
the effect and presence of self-ideation, the will to power and theological construction in 
Black preaching and Black people. The work provided context for the cultural issues the 
researcher’s model had to confront. 

Eric C. Lincoln and Larry H. Mamiya book The Black Church in the African 
American Experience is the outcome of interviews from over 1800 African American 
clergy from a sociological point of view. This helpful tool includes a history of mainstream 
religious organizations. The work however, provides a historical gaze and a sociological 
present view of the Black church. It assisted the researcher in identifying the import of the 
Black preacher and the depth of the effects of slavery’s indoctrination process. This work 
was seminal. 

The Anatomy of Preaching: Identifying the Issues in Preaching Today by David 
L. Larsen covers fifteen key issues, which are viability, authority, ecology, spirituality, 
morphology, fluidity, variety, relevancy, creativity, intentionality, ethicality, story, Christ 
centricity, originality, and delivery. 

The Thomas G Long book, Preaching and the Literary Forms of the Bible 
explores the genres of biblical literature. The researcher was helped by Long’s central 
argument that form and function of the text become the foundation for choosing sermon 
form and function. He feels that no one monolithic approach to preaching can be helpful in 
each genre. In this book, he studies the specific genres of Psalm, Proverb, Narrative, 


Parable, and Epistle. 
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The Witness of Preaching by Thomas Long was also instructive. The Witness of 
Preaching is Long's text on the mechanics of sermon building. He deals with 
introductions, transitions, length, children's sermons, titles, conclusions, illustrations, and a 
host of practical concerns. Again, he advocates a varied approach to sermon construction. 
Moreover, he believes the gospel is beyond a single approach to sermon building. 

Arguing a theology of proclamation lifted from common images of preaching: the 
herald, the pastor, and the storyteller, Long lifts the witness as best suited for today. The 
witness has seen or experienced truth in such a way that testimony is given. Long’s work 
assisted the researcher in that he advocates using a “focus statement” and a “function 
statement” to help focus the sermon. 

The Homiletical Plot written by Eugene L Lowry describes five classic movements 
of a sermon’s plot: (1) Upsetting the equilibrium; (2) Analyzing the discrepancy; (3) 
Diselositig the clue to resolution; (4) Experiencing the gospel; (5) Anticipating the 
consequences. The movements helped the researcher understand better the constructs of 
the problem to which he was preaching. 

Designing the Sermon: Order and Movement in Preaching, written by James Earl 
Massey, states that sermons should have goals. To accomplish this, a sermon layout 
should have the following: increasing the understanding of listeners increasing the 
connection between the sermon and the worship context, transforming the community of 
faith through preaching, meeting the increasing need to pay attention to both the story of 
the text and the story “quality of human life,” and arranging the sermon centered around a 
theme. Massey explains several ways to organize sermons. These include: narrative, 


textual/expository, and doctrinal/topical methods pointing out both the strengths and 
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weaknesses. The researcher was helped in that the sermons for the project were crafted 
out of the textual expository method. 

Marvin McMickle’s book Preaching to the Black Middle Class is a work of theory 
that delves into the complexities and opportunities of preaching to the “Black” 
community. The work helped the researcher identify the two communities in his church: 
middle-class commuters, and the underclass residents of the immediate neighborhood. 

Henry Mitchell in Black Preaching deals with black preaching as an art form. In 
this work, Mitchell relays to the reader the experiential nature of the Black preaching 
tradition. However, he does not advocate untrained clergy. The researcher was helped by 
the elements of the tradition that Mitchell identifies. They are a combination of a narrative 
style with imagination and emotion, the use of the congregation's language, the use of 
imagination to elaborate on scripture and speaking to real needs with an inherent theology 
of liberation. 

Celebration and Experience in Preaching by Henry Mitchell explores celebration 
in the preaching realm by giving the reader materials in various Biblical forms. The focus 
of the work is found in imagination, emotive expression, and the sermon celebration. 
However, he argues to the researcher’s benefit that the form of sermon and celebration 
must fit the genre of the text. 

Charles Stephen Neill and Hans-Ruedi Weber authors of Tze Layman in Christian 
History, have gathered a comprehensive collection of essays that explore the beliefs, 
practices, and influences of laity throughout all the major historical periods of the church. 
This work is cited frequently in Chapter Three, as it is the only work of its kind found by 


the researcher. 
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Hughes Oliphant Old’s book, The Reading and Preaching of the Scriptures in the 
Worship of the Christian Church, is an informative collection of writings that look at five 
different areas of preaching from the biblical period forward. 

Ronald Osborn’s book, A History of Christian Preaching, is an informative 
historical work on preaching that explores the context of oratory and the different people 
who populated the Hellenistic world in which the church was formed. 

Samuel D. Proctor’s book, How Shall They Hear? Effective Preaching for Vital 
Faith, is based on his 1990 Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching. He has organized his 
writings around four themes: God is present and active in human affairs and intervenes in 
our behalf; spiritual renewal and moral wholeness are available to us all; genuine 
community is a realizable goal for the human family; eternity moves through time, and 
immortality is a present potential. Proctor supports the dialectical method also with these 
four themes. 

Haddon W Robinson’s book, Biblical Preaching: the Development and Delivery 
of Expository Messages, is a beginner’s guide to preaching from a conservative 
evangelical point of view. He starts by guiding the student gradually through the process 
of structuring a deductive sermon. Robinson briefly comments on inductive approaches 
and narrative preaching. However, his writings do not dwell on the subjects. 

Between Two Worlds: the Art of Preaching in the Twentieth Century authored by 
John R. W. Stott starts out with a history of preaching from the prophets of the New 
Testament, then brings the reader up to date. Stott shows the reader that preaching is not 
a separated event but has roots in ongoing tradition. For Stott, it is not just mastering 
preaching however, it is being mastered by certain convictions about God, scripture, the 


church, the preacher, and preaching. Religion takes precedence over the method. 


St 


William Thompson’s book Preaching Biblically: Exegesis and Interpretation 
starts with defining biblical preaching as “biblical preaching occurs when listeners are 
enabled to see how their world, like the biblical world, is addressed by the word of God 
and are enabled to respond to that word.” 2° Next, he spells out the fundamentals of 
biblical exegesis. 

Thompson’s thoughts come from the notion of analogical correspondence between 
ancient and contemporary situations. He provides a method that the preacher can use to 
develop his sermon. He creates a sermon from a “then” and “now,” raising questions like: 
“What was human need then? What is human need now? What was the nature and activity 
of God then? What is the nature and activity of God now? What was their response? What 
should be our response?” This is what he calls the “dyadic” model. 

In Pew Rights: For People Who Listen to Sermons, Roger E Van Harn admits that 
his book has nothing new. His primary thesis: Hearing is central. Preachers need to step 
out of the limelight so that the congregation's role in hearing the Word is emphasized. The 
value of any sermon lies in what the listener hears. The researcher was helped in that the 
author opines, “people who listen to sermons have the right to be listened to before and 
after sermons are spoken.” 

William H Willimon’s Peculiar Speech: Preaching to the Baptized helped the 
researcher grasp the role of preaching to persons who are part of the Body of Christ but 
inactive. This book represents a serious attempt at understanding the relationship of 
Gospel and culture in pulpit speech. He rebels against pure rational attempts at 


contemporary preaching. For Willimon, the sermon must be a word against culture. In 


20 Thompson, Preaching Biblically, 10. 
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addition, that word is the guide for the community of faith. Willimon uses the term 
“baptism” to discuss preaching for the converted, and the emphasis of the work is 
preaching to the same. The author gleaned much from this work, as he attempted to create 
a model of preaching that goes beyond the evangelistic. 

Preston Washington’s God’s Transforming Spirit: Black Church Renewal 
explores how a pastor and his congregation revitalized a church that was dying physically 
and spiritually. This work provides a practical model for urban congregational change 
culled from the experience of the pastor. Its focus is prayer, vision, in reach and out reach. 
The work helped provide experiential context for the researcher in the creation of his pre 
and posttest and in the performance of his model. 

Black Religion and Radicalism by Gaytaud Wilmore sociologically examines the 
radical and accommodationist tendencies in the African American Church. It also places in 
context the various political economic racial and nationalistic movements in the Black 
Church. Central to the work is the supposition that the story of Black religion is 
synonymous with Black history in America. The work helped to provide historical context 
for the foundations chapter. 

The works in this chapter helped the author deal with the particularities of 
preaching to African American laity, especially those who are inactive. Moreover, works 
were used to sensitize the researcher to the effects of the history of the African in America 
and his role in religious bodies, juxtaposed against a review of the ancient church. All of 


these were combined to create a model for the empowerment of laity through preaching. 


= 


Conclusion 


Although many works were used in the construction of this model, the words of 
LaRue, Paris, Crawford, and Craddock were instructive. From Larue and Paris, a 
sociological methodology of leadership was found: transformative priestly leadership. 

This formula combines the African American community’s commitment to Church and 
each other. From Crawford and Craddock, a high regard for laity was taken. While both 
affirm the fact that preaching is a shared partnership as it is delivered, the author resonated 
with the idea that a sermon must have something more than verbal praise attached to its 
end. Hearing and action are inextricably tied together. If hearers never move beyond 
praise only mere maintenance of the institution occurs, but if active advocates are created, 


the Reign of God is expanded. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Setting forth a theoretical foundation for empowering laity to participate in the 
ministry organizations of the church is the purpose of the chapter. What will follow is a 
historical, biblical, and theological treatment of that goal. Moreover, although a schema 
will be formed featuring planks from the aforementioned areas, the primary methodology 
of empowering will be proclamation. The results of the various areas examined will 
attempt to show that proclamation is the conduit of revelation. Moreover, revelation 


affects the activity levels of laity 
Laity 


Historically, one must understand the significance of the laity and their relation to 
the church. This sections aims to trace in the church, contextually and universally, the shift 
away from meaningful lay activity in the local church. From the inception of the church, 
laity was a vibrant part of the whole in the life of the church. In the ancient and African 
American experience, no quarter was spared. Further, no area of service was withheld 
from the lay. Historically, especially in the African American tradition, as the church has 
moved to institutionalization, its adherents find themselves on the fringes, seemingly mere 
observers of the Reign of God. The researcher will argue that this state would not satisfy 


ancient leaders or laity. 
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The role of the laity in the ancient church was diverse. From the earliest age of the 
church, the role of observer was not allowed. Affirming that they were not clergy, they 
held an understanding that somehow in a corporate sense, they were yet priestly. Their 
task was representing God to the world. In various ways, they took part in the budding 
liturgy of this church. Bearing the blessed items of worship in all of their various forms, 
they held clergy accountable and further heard confessions from each other. Lacking the 
formal training and study of their religious counterparts, they still instructed the faithful in 
the word, and were involved in the doctrinal formulations of the day. Lastly, this 
embryonic developing body, held a concern for those suffering for the cause of Christ. 
Unable to accept inaction, a community effort was used to eliminate as many of the needs 
as they were able. This was not communism. It was communal. Sadly, this level of 
participation and empowerment in the life of the church has been lost. 

Since its inception, Christianity was largely geared to lay persons. Jesus, the 
founder, was different from historical contemporaries for He was not born of a priestly 
family. The Gospel writers work around this conundrum by connecting the messiah to the 
Davidic royal line instead of a priestly one.! The researcher feels that the Gospel authors’ 
arguments were clear; believers are also ushered into service regardless of bloodline or 
family religious enterprise. If Jesus was lay, then His movement was extended to laity as 
well. 

Biblically, the concept of empowered laity continues. However, the concept 
expands after the apostolic period. Clement of Rome, the leading presbyter of the church, 


writing in 95A.D. from Rome was the first Christian writer to use the term, “lay man.” 


1 George Williams, “The Ancient Church” in The Layman in Christian History, eds. Stephen C. 
Neill and Hans Rudi (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963), 28. 
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Speaking of the role that the layperson had in the liturgy, he states, “The lay man is bound 
by the Lay ordinances”? Clement used a term that classically referred to persons who were 
not leaders. In the Hebrew-to-Greek translations of the Old Testament, the term (Jaikos) 
was used to distinguish between the ordinary mundane and the items and individuals set 
aside for cultic use. In Clement’s letter, the term was connected to the concept of plebius 
homo (“common person”) who was on the lowest rung socially. This social position was 
reversed in the church in that this commoner was to be a participant in the reign of God. 
Regardless of one’s status in society, the layman was involved in the work of the church.3 

Weber opines that this is the focus of the famous Petrine passage, 

However, you are a chosen race, a royal Priesthood, that you may 

declare the wonderful deeds of Him who called you out of darkness 

into His marvelous light. Once you were no people but now you are 

God’s people (Laos theou)* 
The literature of the post-apostolic era suggests that Church leadership felt “lay” persons 
were to be included in the work of ministry as well. Justin Martyr, the great Apologist of 
the ancient age suggests, “Being inflamed by the word of His calling, we are the true high- 
priestly race of God.”5 Aristides an apologist, writing from the Athens and a contemporary 
of Justin Martyr, suggests that all Christians could trace their genealogy from the High 


priest, Jesus Christ. Irenaeus of Gaul, a Father of the Church, in the discussion of the day 


suggested, “All who are justified through Christ have the sacerdotal order.”® The clear 


2 1 Clement 40:5. 

3 Williams “The Ancient Church AD 30-313,” 30. 
4 Thid., 30. 

> Ibid., 53. 
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impression held by the fathers was that the status of the laity was one of inclusion into the 
reign of God, and the corporate work of representing God to the world. Thus, the lay had 
a right to service in the local church body. 

Present in the early church was the concept of “ordination” or selection and 
affirmation in ministry. In its relation to laity, this process must be examined. Tertullian in 
his work, De Baptismo, opines: 

Thereupon as we come forth from the laver, we are anointed with 

the holy unction, just as in the Old Dispensation priests were 

anointed with oil from the horn of the altar. Whence the term 


Christus, from the chrism which is the anointing, a name that is 
now appropriated to the Lord.” 


Tertullian continues with a radical affirmation of the “commoner” or “lay person,” 
in that, simple baptism qualifies one to give what has been received. In addition, although 
later in his career, Tertullian suggested that the sacrament ought to be performed by male 
clergy. To him, the layperson was not merely an observer. At baptism, the layperson 
received status empowering him/her into ministry within the church. It is helpful here to 
understand in this theological formula, that the lay and the clergy had the same anointing. 
In addition, although there is arguably a hierarchy in the church of this time it is 
understood that clergy and laity share the same anointing from God. This distinction was 
evolving. Moreover, in the ancient church, once inducted into the family of faith, persons 


were part of the New Israel, and corporately responsible for presenting grace to the world. 


7 Tbid., 31. 
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Lay Participation in Worship in the Ancient Church 


As the church conducted its early rituals, laity was empowered to participate in 
worship. These responsibilities were visible, important, and significant. George Williams’ 
offers that since nearly its beginning, laypersons held responsibilities in corporate worship 
of the church. Known as prospherentes, they had responsibilities for bearing the elements 
of ritual, bread, wine and other miscellaneous items.® 

Justin Martyr in his Apology speaks of two worship forms, Baptism and Ordinary, 
and affirms that in both after the prayer of the leader—a corporate shout of amen is 
appropriate.° Speaking metaphorically about the nature of the priestly lay participants in 
the service of the sacraments and the nature of their service, Martyr says: 

... we are not the true high priestly race of God, as God Himself 

bears witness saying that in everyplace among the Gentiles there are 

those bringing (prospherontes) pure sacrifices acceptable to him. 

God therefore has long since borne witness that all sacrifices 

offered by his name, which Jesus the Christ enjoined, namely, at the 

eucharistia of the bread and the cup with are presented in every 

place on earth by the Christians (lay), are well pleasing to him.!° 

According to a Bishop of Rome, Hippolytus, in his work, Apostolic Tradition, 
these prospherontes offer not only the items of the table but on occasion, oil, cheese, and 
olives. The words of the ritual placed on the lips of the Bishop are informative as it relates 


to the status of the laity, “O God who sanctifiest this oil, as thou dost grant into all who 


are anointed and receive of it the hallowing wherewith thou didst anoint kings, and priests 


3 Thid., 33. 
9 Ibid. 
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and prophets, so grant that it may give strength to all that taste of it and health to all who 
use it.”1! 

George Williams asserts that further liturgical responsibilities were taken by the lay 
in times of moral and ethical crisis. Due to what was considered a corrupt emperor and an 
evil bishop, the local citizens of Rome gathered at the burial sites of the martyrs and 
created “stationes sine clericis.” Literally, the phrase is translated, “stations without 
clergy.” Although we do not know the exact functions of these gatherings without clergy, 
it is assumed that some ritual or liturgy of worship occurred within them. 

The lay were also allowed to participate in the ritual of entrance, baptism. 
Regarding baptism, often considered the rite of induction into the church, there is an early 
word offered on the laities’ ability to participate. The Didache assumed that lay 
performance of the ritual was allowable if there was a period of fasting attached before. 
Ambrosiaster, in his Ephesians commentary, and other writers from the period suggest 


that it was normative for any qualified to perform the ritual.!2 
Ancient Lay Leadership 


In the early church, the lay were not slaves to clergy, but were viewed and 
empowered as advocates for the church in leadership as well. Early in the life of the 
church, they were at work. Lay moved as the church selected a successor to Judas. Acts 
1:15 identified one hundred and twenty laypersons in a multitude. Laypersons are also 


included in the selection of deacons in Acts 6: 5; they were not merely present. The 


11 Thid., 34. 
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literature of the day affirms the concept of lay participation in leadership. The Didache 
parallels the New Testament responsibilities placed on laity as leadership is selected: 

Elect for yourselves bishops and deacons of the Lord, men meek, 

and not lovers of money, and truthful, and approved; for they to 

minister to you the ministry of the prophets and teachers.!3 

As the church continued to develop and become more complex, distinctions were 
made regarding the call, corporate affirmation, and commissioning of clergy leaders. 
Origen of Alexandria and Caesarea suggested that leaders were ordained, “in the presence 
of the whole laity in order that all may know for certain that the man elected to the 
priesthood is of the whole people the most eminent... and. . . to avoid any subsequent 
change of mind or lingering doubt.!4 Cyprian of Carthage states that the bishop should be 
chosen in the presence of the laity who have most fully known the life of each one of 
several possible choices and have looked into the doings of each one as regards his 
habitual conduct. He further empowered the lay regarding clergy corruption: 

the laity, obedient to the dominical precepts and fearing God, ought 

to separate themselves from a sinful prelate and not associate 

themselves . . . especially since they themselves have the power of 

either choosing worthy priests or of rejecting unworthy ones.!5 

The laity participated in the identification and support of the leadership, and were 
involved in the spiritual development of the church as well. Using the words of the 


influential biblical author of James (5:16) as their guide, they heard the confession of 


peers. 


13 Thid., 36. 
14 Thid. 
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The Layperson as Teacher in the Ancient Church 


The level of lay activity in the early church seems to decline as the church moves 
historically to the first councils. The role of the layperson as teacher seems to be affected 
by this same state of affairs. However, there are early biblical references (I Peter 3:15 and 
Heb 8:11) that inform of the lay teachers presence and participation in the early church. 

Neil and Webber, speak of the ancient choros, an intermediate order of teachers 
that were between the rank of clergy and laity in the early church. Fathers of the church 
like Justin Martyr and Origen were members of this “choir of teachers” although the latter 
was ordained into the ranks of clergy in later life.!° Often they were characterized as 
ignorant, and uneducated. The load of teaching was so great; the clergy alone could not 
handle the capacity. Therefore, to service the masses in need of instruction, itinerant 
teachers were created. This itinerant organization consisted of laity. Origen states in his 
work Contra Selsum: 

as far as they are able, Christians, leave no stone unturned to spread 

the faith in all parts of the world. Some in fact have done the work 

of going round not only cities but even villages and country 

cottages to make the others also pious towards God. One could not 

say that they did this for the sake of wealth, since sometimes they 

do not even accept money for the necessities of life, and if ever they 

are compelled to do so by want in this respect, they are content 

with what is necessary and no more even if several people are 

willing to share with them and to give them more than they need.!7 

Considered uninformed by some, their motives and desires were real, in spite of 


those who questioned their ability. As it related to preaching, overall the Episcopal 


leadership was not wholeheartedly supportive. Origen preached as a layperson, often in 


16 Thid., 41. 
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the presence of clergy, against the will of local bishops. Later, this conflict caused him to 
relocate and take ordination.!8 In the Alexandrian school, the most talented laypersons 
occupied posts as teachers. The lay were even involved in doctrinal debate with 
leadership, sometimes helping to construct doctrine. In addition, at the school, lay 
participation was welcomed if they were prepared for such tasks. The Apostolic 
Constitutions written during the era assert, “.. . even if a teacher be laic, still if he be 


skilled in the word, and reverent in habit, let him teach. . .”!9 
The Ancient Laity and Community 


Following the record found in Acts (2:44; 4:32ff.) a communal lifestyle evolved for 
the early Christians. There was a passion in the community that led individuals to invest 
the self and all of their possessions into the Family of Faith. 

A passage coming from the Qumran community, predating the people of the way 
in Acts, sheds light on the climate for the cultic culture of the day. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
offer, “All who declare their willingness to serve God’s truth must bring all of their mind . 

. . Strength, and all of their wealth into the community of God.”?° The early Christian sect 
shared this ideology, as expressed in the pseudonymous work of Clement. This work 
heralds, “as it is wicked for you to undertake secular cares . . . so it is sin for every laic if 


they (sic) do not stand by one another even in their daily needs.”2! 


18 Thid., 42. 
19 Thid., 44. 
20 Thid. 
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Tertullian, a major doctrinal force of the day, speaks about the common collection: 

Though we have a kind of money-chest, it is not for the collection 

of official fees, as if ours were a religion of fixed prices. Each of us 

puts in a small donation on the appointed day in each month, or 

when he chooses, and only if he chooses, and only if he can; for no, 

one is compelled and the offering is voluntary. This is as it were the 

deposit fund of kindness. For we do not pay our money from this 

fund to spend of feasts and drinking parties or inelegant sprees, but 

to pay for the nourishment and burial of the poor; to support boys 

and girls who are orphan and destitute; and old people who are 

confined to the house; and those who have been shipwrecked; and 

any who are in the mines or banished to islands, or in prison, or are 

pensioners because of their confession, provided they are suffering 

because they belong to the followers of God.22 
The agenda of the church is clear, clergy and laity are committed to funding and action 
on suffering anywhere it is found within the church. 

The Lay were a force in the Ancient Church. During the earliest age of the church, 
there is no mere allowance of the role of observer. It was clear they were not clergy, but 
they held an understanding that somehow in a corporate sense, they were priestly, 
representing God to the world. As, the body, adherents, teachers, preaching, and sharing, 


they lived the Gospel in the world. 
The Black Church and Laity 


The history of African American people in America, according to Lerone Bennett, 
Jr., began in August 1619. Antony, Isabella, Pedro, and 17 other Africans were the first 
African American people to settle in Jamestown, Virginia, the first permanent English 
settlement in America. The first African American people to settle in America were not 


slaves. They were indentured servants. Their services were sold for a stipulated number of 


22 Thid., 45. 
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years to planters. Thus, contrary to the prevailing history of African American people in 
America, the first African American settlers in America were not victims of racial 
prejudice. Bennett, reports that: 

In Virginia, then as in other colonies, the first Negro settlers fell 

into a well-established socio-economic groove that carried with it 

no implications of racial inferiority. That came later. However, in 

the interim, a period of forty years or more, the first Negroes 


accumulated land, voted, testified in court and mingled with whites 
on a basis of equality.?3 


Economics forced a change in the status of African American people in America. 
Worldwide demand for tobacco and cotton created the need for a large labor force. Driven 
by greed, cheap labor became the means whereby capital gains from the sell of tobacco 
and cotton could be immense. C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya in their book, 
The Black Church—the African American Experience, say “the Atlantic slave trade and 
the institution of slavery in the United States were rooted in the pursuit of economic gain. 
The Africans were pursued, purchased, and enslaved solely for the cheap labor they could 
provide on farms and plantations. They were the economic tools for the system of chattel 
slavery that reduced human beings to forms of property.” 24 African people, because they 
were strong, inexpensive, visible, and unprotected became the race of people selected for 
forced labor. 

From forty years after the first African people came to America until 1860, ten 
million Africans were brought to America as slaves. These Africans brought to America 
came almost exclusively from the West Coast of Africa between the Senegal and the 


Congo rivers. They were members of the agrarian tribes and accustomed to hard, 


23 Lerone Bennett, Jr., Before the MayFlower (New York: Penguin Books, 1964), 36. 


24 C, Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Matniya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham: Duke University Press, 1990), 237. 
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continuous labor and sedentary life. “A majority of them belonged to the Ibo, Ewe, 
Biafada, Bakongo, Wolof, Bambara, Ibibio, Serer, and Arada tribes.”2> Their captivity 
came because of being sold by their chief, other tribes, or slave raiders. 

In this dehumanizing, oppressive mix, the Black Church was born. Dr. Terry 
Thomas suggests that there are two reasons for the derivation of the Black Church. First, 
the Black Church was derived out of the inability of other branches of Zion to be recourse 
for the enslaved Africans. Second, the Black Church came out of a need to meet the 
unique needs of the enslaved Africans generated from their circumstances in life.26 Christ 
and His church produced a new thing in the world. Olin P. Moody made this exact point 
when he wrote: 

The Black Church is not a doctrinal concept, but it is also a practice 

in daily life. It is a way of living in relationship with fellow pilgrims 

and in relationship with Jesus Christ and the ideal, which He has 

established in His historical, earthly existence and through His 

teaching... It is an institution of fellowship and of redemption based 

upon the Christian faith and the gospel of Christ.?7 
The laity of the Black church in America has a different history but struggles similar to 
their ancient counterparts. In a word, they were active through the church. The Black 
church has been historically at the center of its community. Moreover, black churches have 


carried burdens and performed roles and functions beyond their boundaries of spiritual 


nature in politics, economics, education, music and culture.28 Carter G Woodson 


25 John W. Blassingame, The Slave Community (New York: Oxford University Press, 1979), 2. 
26 Terry Thomas, “Lecture The History of the Black Church,” 2005, 10. 


27 J. Deotis Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation: A Black Theology (Philadelphia: 
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suggested that the Black church, “served as a Chamber of Commerce, educational facility 
and a social center.” ?°It is the place where burdens were lifted. C. Eric Lincoln suggests: 


The Black pilgrimage in American was made less onerous because 
of their religion. Their religion was the organizational principle 
around which their life was structured. Their church was their 
school, forum, their political arena, their social club, their art 
gallery, and their conservatory of music. It was lyceum, and 
gymnasium as well as sanctum sanctorum. Their religion was the 
peculiar sustaining force that gave them the strength to endure 
when endurance gave no promise, and the courage to be creative in 
the face of their own dehumanization.3° 


The sufferings of the people affected the rationale for the church’s formation. 
Gayraud Wilmore offers that the Black Church “was born out of the experience of being 
Black, and understanding blackness to be something connected with being in bondage and 
needing to be free.”3! Cain Hope Felder opines, “It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Black church of America was born out of the inability of whites to accept the full 
humanity and equality of Blacks.”32 Perry Henderson suggests, “slavery, racism, and 
mutilated family relationships led to the formation of the Black Church.” 33 Dwight N. 
Hopkins offers that “the only liberated place that enslaved black folk controlled was the 


invisible institution, the foundation for the black Christian church.”34 


2° Carter G. Woodson, The History of the Negro Church (Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, 1921), 145. 
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This milieu of struggle creates a particular culture. The cultural particularities of 
the community provide issues that the researcher deems significant to affect lay 
empowerment and participation. These issues are the role and rise of the pastor, self 
worth, organizational tensions, and selfishness. The researcher affirms these as significant 


obstacles to lay empowerment. 
The Role and Rise of the Pastor 


The central social institution of the African American community has always been, and 
remains to this day, the black church. Black faith-based institutions led the resistance 
against slavery and Jim Crow segregation. They actively sought to register black voters 
and to elect black public officials. They initiated countless community renewal efforts 
around issues such as neighborhood crime, homelessness, hunger, and unemployment. 
Progressive black clergy have long believed that the divine is expressed by practical 
engagement on behalf of the oppressed and by challenging the institutional evils we see 
around us every day. The black church fostered a public theology of resistance and 
renewal, and a practical politics informed by morality. 

However, the black preacher was largely “created” by the black community's 
diversion from the mainstream. The black preacher was the only interlocutor between the 
segregated worlds of white and black. His salary depended on his fidelity to the concerns 
of black poor and working people, yet his effectiveness rested on his ability to understand 
the art of dealing with the whites in power. These faith-based elite dominated black 
politics after Reconstruction for several generations. 

During the Great Migration of blacks from the rural South to the urban North, 


influential African-American ministers were frequently integrated into conservative 
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political machines. Municipal patronage and resources were funneled through the black 
church hierarchy in return for political accommodation and racial subordination.3> This 
power exhibited in the world was also expressed in the church with levels of power and 
responsibility that included all areas of the ministry. African American laity depended on 


the clergy to be the advocate of the ministry. 
Tension 


The African American Journey in America begins in rural areas and moves to the 
city. Moreover, ideologies forged from its early history affected the relationship of the 
pastor and people. In the rural context, the pastor as authority motif could be present, but 
in the urban context, the preacher honed power that often countered a transplanted rural 
oligarchy ideology in urban contexts. If, the black preacher was successful in overcoming 
challenges to authority, the laity allowed the Shepherd’s dominance in ministry. 

In the rural context, the travels of the preacher often prohibited him a role as 
administrator in the local church. Often the cleric’s role was solely preaching. Charles V. 
Hamilton speaks of the pastor historically serving more than one congregation, a situation 
quite common in rural America. He commented that at these churches, the pastor would 
hold regular services, preaching and teaching the congregation on a given Sunday; 
sometimes servicing multiple sites on a given day. The small, Southern, rural churches 
pigeonholed the minister into one prominent role: preaching. Hamilton says of the 
preacher in this situation, “ [he is] much less involved in the intimate lives of the people 
than a minister who lives in the community and pastors one church, unless he happens to 


35 Manning Marable, “Heavy Lifting,” http://bostonreview.net/BR26.2/marable html, (accessed, 
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live reasonably close by.”°° Needless to say these ministers, due to their absence as 
necessitated by the circuit of churches they served, had little authority as it related to the 
vision or management of church affairs: families, deacons—or other oligarchies—often 
dominated the business of the church. Although historically recorded, this is experiential 
for the researcher. The researcher served a congregation in Georgia where over 70% of 
the parishioners were related and all submitted to a matriarch. Further, since the genesis of 
the Black Baptist church is in the south, after the great migrations of the twentieth 
century, urban congregations emerged with similar expectations of clergy. However, since 
the systemic issues of race pressed upon the newcomers, an expectation of social 
intervention was added to the proclamation. 

Dissatisfied with the status quo of inequality and racial difficulty, Blacks moved 
North in search of jobs and a better way of life. Due to the struggles of this transplanted 
community in Northern cities, the church depended on clergy and the church to serve as 
the prophetic and charismatic leader in the local church, administrating the body, and 
confronting the systems of evil.37 E. Franklyn Fraizer suggests that: “The Negro Church 
has two roots: one in the efforts of the free Negroes in the North to escape from their 
inferior position in white churches and assert their independence, and the other in what has 
been aptly called the ‘invisible’ institution on the plantations during slavery.”38 The move 
from the plantation and its insular oligarchy of deacons did not die upon the church’s 
arrival in the North and its call for dynamic leaders. Creating institutions and working 


effectively as advocates for their people, the preacher took on social power in a very real 


36 Charles Hamilton, The Black Preacher in America (New York: Mortow & Co., 1972), 73. 
37 Carl F. Ellis, Jr., Going Global: Beyond the Boundaries (Chicago: UMI, 2005), 27. 
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way. Protest was fomented and progress was made. In the church, pastors found this 
social currency of authority trickled down into their churches. Pastors took this authority 
and used it in the church. Hamilton speaks of this shift in his work on the black preacher. 
Although speaking about denominational officials, he makes connections to the local 
church pastor as well, when he offers: 


The Black preachers at the top of their hierarchical structures are 
given substantial legal leeway in which to operate. They are able to 
enter into contractual arrangements that are not illegal and because 
of the deference paid to them and their positions they frequently are 
not questioned in their various financial operations. When conflicts 
do develop, it is usually legally too late to do anything about them. 
The instances of property held in their own names, property 
purchased with church funds, while clearly not illegal, are surely 
practices that would be frowned upon in other business 
arrangements. 3° 


The Black pastor in the North had to be an individualist. Hamilton called them 
“entrepreneurs” in that they: 


must marshal their personal talents to build and maintain a 
congregation. In most instances, they receive virtually no financial 
support from an ecclesiastical hierarchy. So they are required to 
rely on whatever resources they can mobilize personally. In large 
measure, their success in attracting parishioners depends, and they 
know this, on their personal magnetism . . . Their livelihood derives 
greatly from that collection plate on Sunday, and from periodic 
fund drives.*° 


Black pastors in the North garnered, in the process of addressing the needs of their 
people, vast authoritative resources. The magnetism of the pastor was the motivation to 
serve or a motivation to congregational apathy. 

Southern transplants, now in the city, did not automatically give up control and 


guidance. Attempts were made by administrative organizations or “boards” to relieve the 


3° Charles V. Hamilton, The Black Preacher in America (New York: William and Morrow, 
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minister from administrative oversight. This attempted ejection of the pastor from the 
administrative affairs of the church created tension. 

This separation of the Church created tension between the laity and clergy and 
confused their roles. This tension can be overwhelming and furthermore if not confronted 
can cause a ministry to falter. Dr. James Henry Harris suggests that there are two drives at 
work in the Black religious psyche. There is an urban drive to achieve, and a rural drive to 
be spiritual in the Black church, but it is often stymied by what he terms as “bifurcated” 
religion. This “bifurcated religion” is the belief that the church should be divided into two 
branches, the spiritual, and the financial. The two main metaphors representing this reality 
are the “business meeting” and the “spiritual leader.” To separate these is a dangerous, 
albeit pandemic, practice, especially in traditional Baptist congregations. Until we see “the 
spiritual” as a holistic driving force for all church functions, we are in opposition to the 
purpose for which Jesus Christ established His church. The church of Jesus Christ, as 
represented by the local congregation, is one that provides wholeness and wellness for all 
those who come and willingly partake of His goodness.”*! Harris suggests, “the whole 
idea of an ‘official board’ or ‘joint board’ in the local church is based on an elitist model of 
democracy where a few people rule over the many. It is designed to keep control of the 
church in the hands of tradition and to obviate any agogic or change elements in the 
church.”*? Battles for control and power struggles do not produce in laity—a drive to 


engage in ministry. 
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The researcher affirms that the model for ministry created in the urban centers 
revolving around a charismatic leader can stymie the empowerment of laity to meaningful 
service. However, the comfortable relational oligarchy donated by the rural church can 
create static and voiceless laity as well. The researcher adds that the pastor and leadership 
must be wholly given to a spiritual and authoritative ministry that produces disciples who 
are trained for the work of the ministry. In the Black church, the battle for power, found in 


the struggles between pastor and oligarchy, often was enough to keep laity inactive. 
Self Worth — The Self 


Once the power motif has been negotiated, the self-esteem issue must be 
addressed. The researcher would assert that only a person with a healthy view of the self 
could function in ministry. Moreover, with the assaults of slavery upon the Black mind, 
this task is considerable. Dr. Miles Jones in his Preaching Papers suggests that there are 
two dominate factors at work in the narrative of Africans in America: Hardship and 
Handicap.** Hardship he asserts “is that severe privation suffered as a threat 6 one’s 
being.” Handicap is, “that added encumbrance borne by one beyond the point of 
existence itself.”45 

Historically, in the African American sojourn in America, there have been major 
offenses against their collective psyche. The religion taught to the enslaved African by the 
white churches was based on the duties of obedience. Ephesians 6:5 traditionally was the 


passage of scripture selected to preach and read to the enslaved Africans, "Servants, be 
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obedient to them that are your master.” Charlie Van Dyke, an ex-slave, had the following 
to say concerning his religious experience in a white church: “Church was what they called 
it, but that entire preacher talked about was for us slaves to obey our master and not to lie 


and steal. Nothing about Jesus was ever said and the overseer stood there to see the 
preacher talked as he wanted him to talk.” 46 This disregard for the enslaved Africans’ 
humanity further distorted the religion that was taught to the enslaved Africans. Ex-slave 
Oliver Wendel Jackson says, “The white preacher, he told us that a nigger had no more 
business in heaven than a hog had to be a preacher.” 47 White churches were split over the 
issue of the African souls. They were elated over freeing the soul while content with 
keeping the bodies enslaved. In 1763, the Rev. Mr. Boucher boldly said: 

It certainly is not a necessary circumstance essential to the 

condition of the slave that he be not indoctrinated; yet this is the 

general and the almost universal lot of the slave. You may unfetter 

them from the chains of ignorance, you may emancipate them from 

the bondage of sin, the worst slavery to which they could be 

subjected; and by thus setting at liberty those that are bruised 

though they still continue to be your slaves, they shall be delivered 


from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.** 


The African in America rejected this view. Rebelling against the issues of worth, they 
created their own religious institutions to fulfill their spiritual strivings. Therefore, to 
accommodate this need, the enslaved Africans began to establish their own churches under 


the secrecy of what E. Franklin Frazier referred to as the “Invisible Institution.” 
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The “Invisible Institution” was the secret places where the enslaved Africans could 
worship their God at night in their own way without being heard by white people. These 
secret places were often located in the woods (where bush arbors were constructed to 
serve as sanctuaries), old tobacco barns, the swamps, appointed cabins in the slave 
quarters, or “whatever shelter they could find for their sanctuary in order ‘to talk with 
Jesus.’ ”4° Here in these secret places, the enslaved Africans worshipped God, which 
included authenticating their selfhood. However, in spite of their efforts, systemic attacks 
against their self-ideation continued. There were also deliberate attempts to destroy 
family structure among the enslaved Africans. Since the family had no legal existence in 
slavery, slave masters had the privilege of separating family members. Children could 
easily be taken away from their biological parents and sold to another slave master in 
another city, county or state. Some masters separated enslaved Africans who had been 
wedded together in Holy Matrimony. “Slave marriages had no standing in law.”>° “Many 
slaves vowed early in life never to marry and face separation from loved ones. If they had 
to marry, the slave men were practically unanimous in their desire to marry women from 
another plantation.”>! Those erislaved Africans who were joined together in Holy 
Matrimony, “an overwhelming majority of them were separated before they reached their 
sixth anniversary.” 

With slavery systematically attempting to destroy the family structure among the 
enslaved Africans, many of the enslaved Africans still needed to be loved in order to be 


taught certain behavioral patterns, attitudes, ideals and values, and to develop good self- 
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esteem. The Black church evolved as a new family to meet those needs. The Black church 
became a family for those enslaved Africans who had been uprooted from their original 
families and for those enslaved Africans who never really had a nuclear family. Enslaved 
Africans who had no mother, father, sister, or brother found these relationships among 
members of the Black Church. To refer to someone in the Black Church as Mother, 
Father, Sister, or Brother who was not blood kinship was not some abstract 
fundamentalism. “For black people, a family member is not one who necessarily shares 
someone’s blood kinship. He or she is one who has come to share the joys, loves, pains, 
and struggles, mutually.”>? Children were not stigmatized as illegitimate, but all children 
were accepted and loved, regardless to the circumstances of their birth. The “most visibly 
pervasive affirmation of Black belief about people is that they are all related as a family.”%3 
The researcher would argue that the concept of family precedes the concept of service in 
laity. 

The forces that wounded the African American psyche in slavery, still sting. 
Corel West, the Princeton social theorist, suggests that there is a force - work for the 
negative in the psyche of the African American mind. Moreover, its results are “a numbing 
detachment from others and a self-destructive disposition towards the world. [This] life 
without meaning breeds a cold mean-spirited outlook that destroys both the individual and 
others.”*4 Nihilism is to be understood here not as a philosophic doctrine that there are no 


rational grounds for legitimate standards or authority; it is, far more, the lived experience 
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of coping with a life of horrifying meaninglessness, hopelessness and (most importantly) 
lovelessness.>° 
So significant is this mental issue that West opines, “The major enemy in black 
survival in America has been and is neither oppression nor exploitation but rather the 
nihilistic threat—that is, the loss of hope and the absence of meaning.”>° Moreover, West 
asserts, “ those particular existential contradictions of the African in America, has been 
characterized since slavery as degradation and devaluation.”>5’ Sociologists Hans Baer and 
Merrill Singer suggest that even the very faith given to the slave served to undergird the 
status quo in five ways: 
(1) It provided and ideological rationale for the enslavement of 
Africans and the social cohesion of white society. 
(2) It was part of the deculturation process that the slaves were 
subjected to after arriving in the Americas. 
(3) It had the effect of subduing and pacifying the slaves by 
ensuring their willingness to work hard under adverse 
conditions. 


(4) It functioned to create uniformity among peoples of diverse 
cultural backgrounds.*8 


From these historical developments, there are two forces at work in the mind of the 
African American. Two natures are seemingly contradictory. Since persons within the 
African American Church are part, historically and sociologically, both African and 
American, this researcher sees the need to examine the role of and relationship between 


the two along with the relation of the individual to the community. Historically, according 
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to Dr. James Harris, there are two views of their own humanity. He opines that they are 
genetic inferiority and a basic biblical anthropology that all persons are inherently equal.°° 
Following the argument of Dr. W.E. B. Dubois, in The Souls of Black Folk, and Peter 
Paris, in Zhe Social Teachings of Black Churches, lift the idea that Africans in America 
have a double consciousness in church and society. Further, this dual consciousness was 
the motivation for the independent black church movement. Paris suggests that there is 
something therapeutic in the community of the church. He hints at a move from the static 
powerlessness of individualism or oligarchy to the fully empowered community. 
Consequently, Harris suggests that this move must be mirrored in the practice of theology 
of the African American Church. There must be a move from the “board’’ present in other 
cultures, to that of “ ministries.”® It is clear for Harris, “boards” insure continuity at the 
expense of developing community. This sameness is of value to the elite individuals and 
oligarchy ruling the church. This order is created in a harsh world of injustice and racism, 
adding value to the members of the organization. However, the church is not merely a 
local organization; it is a living organism living within a world community. Further, when 
community is established, the local church is edified and God is glorified. 

This move to a self, empowered via a communal word, is understood especially in the 
African American church’s preachments. Carl Ellis, in his work Beyond Liberation, 
suggests that there is much Black theology in Black preaching that reflects how Black 
people view themselves. He observes that we hear the word “I” a great deal in the 
preaching traditions of African Americans, and suggests that the untutored would assume 
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that this is selfish. However, Ellis suggests that this is a collective “I,” affirmed in the 
congregations call and response. Through the Word, preacher, hearer, and Christ 
mystically, unite®! that the African in America must retain community in order to have a 
proper sense of self. Further, the researcher would opine that the member of the 


community must give of the self to others. 
Selfishness 


The forces at work eliminating the effect of African American laity include 
selfishness. The move to the city includes a move and transition of wealth. Due to the Civil 
Rights movement of the Twentieth Century, a black middle class has emerged. This middle 
class has access to wealth, but experiences the bent toward selfishness that society as a 
whole shares. Christopher Lash in his Work, The Culture of Narcissism, suggests: 


After the political turmoil of the Sixties, Americans have retreated 
to purely personal preoccupations. Having no hope of improving 
their lives in any ways that matter, people have convinced 
themselves that what matters is psychic self-improvement, getting 
in touch with their feelings, eating healthy food, taking lessons in 
ballet or belly-dancing, immersing themselves in the wisdom of the 
East, jogging, learning how to “relate,” overcoming the “fear of 
pleasure.” Harmless in themselves, these pursuits, elevated to a 
program and wrapped in the rhetoric of authenticity and awareness; 
signify a retreat from politics and a repudiation of the recent past.©? 


Dr. Harris suggests that this move toward the self has created an anxiety, for the new 


narcissist is not haunted by guilt but by anxiety. Further, this anxiety is found in the 
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“<nherent dichotomy” of man. Lifting a line from Soren Kierkegaard culled from the work 
of Reinhold Neibuhr, Harris opines: 

Anxiety is the inevitable concomitant of the paradox of freedom and 

finiteness in which man is involved. Anxiety is the internal 


precondition of sin. It is the inevitable spiritual state of man, 
standing in the paradoxical situation of freedom and finiteness. 


Harris is clear; freedom is attended by an awareness of limitation. As Lash states, 
selfishness causes retreat, that retreat is often the cause of anxiety. Sadly, the more 


inactive one becomes in the community, the more anxious one becomes. 
Preaching 


How do we regain the activity of the ancients? How do we empower the lay to 
create community in spite of the systemic injustices of racism and oppression? Moreover, 
how do we overcome the anxiety of freedom and inactivity? Preaching is suited to our 
situation. Preaching has been an activity in the life of the church since the time of the 
Christ. The goal of this section is to demonstrate that the dual role of preaching 
(evangelism and instruction) creates in laity an active kingdom focus that is evidenced by a 


willingness to share. 
Definitions 


In the Lyman Beecher lectures delivered at Yale in the early twentieth century, Phillips 
Brooks asserted, “Preaching is the communication of truth to man by men.” His 


definition is often paraphrased as, “preaching is truth through personality.”© J. Daniel 
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Bauman attempted to enhance that pronouncement when he stated, “preaching is the 
communication of biblical truth by man to men with the explicit purpose of eliciting 
behavioral change.” Paul Scott Wilson says in The Practice of Preaching, “Preaching is 
an event of encounter with God that leaves the congregation with stronger faith and 
deeper commitment to doing God’s work.”®7 Haddon Robinson in his work, Biblical 
Preaching, defines preaching through expository lens. He opines: 

Expository preaching is the communication of a biblical concept, 

arrived from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and 

literal study of a passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first 


applies to the personality and experience of the preacher, then 
through him to his hearers.® 


The biblical terminology for preaching comes predominantly from a number of words, 
one in the Hebrew Bible with the others emerging from the Christian canon. In the 
Hebrew Bible, the word is naba, which, when translated into English, is normally 
rendered, “prophesy.” It is used over 110 times. Much of it is received as a product of 
direct revelation from God and no text seems to be used as source. Using the Greek text 
as a source, Dr. Terry Thomas suggests that preaching in its truest Biblical form has a 
two-fold purpose. This approach comes from his understanding of three Greek words— 
kerusso, evangelizo, and didasko. Kerusson and evangelizo are used in the New 
Testament to describe “heralding” and “announcing the gospel.” They refer to evangelistic 


activity. The former always has to do with public proclamation of the good news, while 
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the latter may be used to describe making the gospel known to either unsaved groups or 
individuals (Acts 8:35). On the other hand, the word didasko, translated “to teach,” more 
nearly corresponds to our modern use of the word “preach,” and has to do with the 
proclamation of truth among those who have already believed the gospel. Thomas asserts 
that one of the reasons preaching came into being was for teaching Christians truths to 
apply to their lives.7° 

Historically, a word must be said about the relationship between preaching and 
teaching. C. H. Dodd, in the early part of the twentieth century, suggested that there was a 
dichotomy between the two. His argument lumped preaching (kerusso) to kerygma (or the 
concept of the Gospel as found in 1Cor. 15:3-4). He then assigned a relationship between 
teaching (didasko) and didache (or that corpus of doctrinal material meant for use by the 
church). In a word, preaching was always evangelistic, while teaching was tantamount to 
doctrinal instruction. The sites of both were different. Where preaching was done outside 
of the church, teaching was to be performed inside.7! Deeper in the century, the separation 
assertion of teaching/preaching was challenged. Robert Mounce, in The Essential Nature 
of New Testament Preaching and Robert Worley’ s Preaching and Teaching in the 
Earliest Church suggested that the dichotomy might be artificial. Each alleged that a close 
review of the New Testament show textual pericopes that use kerusso, euaggelizo, and 


didasko interchangeably.72 
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Demonstrated to be synonymous, there are some areas of current exploration and 
difference. In terms of the contemporary distinctions, Donald Hamilton offers: 


1. In some circles, a topical treatment of the text has been called 
preaching while an expository treatment of a passage is said to 
be teaching 

2. The word, preach, and its cognates have been thought to 
communicate too much dogmatism or authority, and the usage 
of teacher (rather than preacher) has become poplar. 

3. Some who prefer teacher do so because Ephesians 4:11 uses 
the phrase “pastors and teachers” as reference to one position in 
the church. 

4. In some cultures, a teacher is looked upon with great respect, 
and this result in the use of that title in those cultural 
situations.73 


In a word, it is the task of the preacher to herald the Gospel to the unsaved and teach 
the saints in whatever context they are placed. Dr. James Henry Harris suggests that the 
responsibility of handling the word of God correctly lies in the hands of the pastor. The 
biblical text then becomes the launching pad for our preaching and teaching, our ministry 
and our practice of Christianity.7+ 

Although this task is noble and necessary, it is not easy, Harris argues, counter to the 
assertion of Dr. Walter Brueggeman who, in Finally Comes the Poet states that the 
community gathers to be shaped by the word, the community wants to be “soothed and 
sanctioned” by the text.”> The preacher then is part of the culture, but also its prescription: 

“The preacher is compelled to say something that addresses the needs of the people, 
directing the message to their hearts and heads . . . They need to hear a word of power in 


addition, spirit, a word of liberation. The process of transformation begins with a new 
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understanding of consciousness, which requires a mental and spiritual transformation.””° 
Liberation then is a precondition to transformation. That transformation is based upon 
revelation and is the prerequisite of lay empowerment and activation. Thus, before laity 


can be empowered to act in the life of the church, she or he needs to be free to do so. 
Black Preaching 


After examining the concept, a word must be said regarding the particularity of the 
black preaching tradition. This tradition birthed out of a particular community is extremely 
necessary to the researcher because the ministry he serves is a part of that culture. 

There is distinctiveness to the task of the black preacher. Cleophus Larue attempts to 
address this in his seminal work, The Heart of Black Preaching. Larue suggests an era of 
apex in the African American homiletical tradition. That time for him was in the 19" 
century. Lifting themes from this “golden age,” he suggests the following regarding black 
preaching: 


1. Although they varied in levels of educational preparation, 
these preachers were knowledgeable about the times in 
which they lived and kept abreast of the crucial events 
and circumstances that affected the lives of the people to 
whom they were preaching. 

2. They made a conscious effort to apply the Gospel in 
meaningful ways (i.e., ways that made sense in the lives 
of the listeners) to the various issues and adverse 
circumstances confronting blacks in post-Civil War 
America. 

3. They sought a balance between the pastoral and the 
prophetic that is between matters of the heart relating to 
right behavior and private ethical/moral concerns and the 
broader interests of the black masses on issues of social 
justice and corporate concerns. Above all, each had an 
unshakeable faith in the power of God to bring about in 
their lives what no other power could do. This belief in 
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the mighty sovereign conjoined with their everyday 

struggle for mere survival is the seedbed of black 

creativity and insightfulness in black preaching.”7 

This seminal work is helpful for it identifies the dual purpose of the African American 

Homiletic. While the researcher has a desire to see greater levels of participation within 
the church, this is not his, nor for that matter the genres, sole concern. For the sake of 
theological balance, it is necessary to see that black preaching is a contemporary, practical 
Word, honed to instigate social change and maintain private spirituality. Although this 


study and project is geared to raise levels of participation in the local church, an indirect 


expectation is increased advocacy for justice in the world. 
Spiritual Gifts 


If preaching is both evangelistic and instructive, then spiritual gifts must be a 
subject for the proclaimed. However, it is an area of inquiry where many sermonizers are 
silent. The task of this section of the work is to identify and express the importance of a 
homiletic that elucidates the importance of spiritual gifts. 

C. Peter Wagner, in Your Spiritual Gifts, suggests that the spiritual gifts can be 
defined as follows: “A Spiritual Gift is a special attribute given by the Holy Spirit 
to every member of the Body of Christ, according to God’s Grace, for use within the 
context of that body.”78 A biblical assessment of the New Testament provides insight into 
the nuances of the concept. The common Greek word for Gift is charisma, the plural 


charismata, having at its root the Greek stem charis. Most translators have no problem 
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rendering that word as grace.”? Although the word is not used exclusively to communicate 
the concept of gift, there are other words used to show the concept. Pneumatikos 
(spiritual things), domata (gifts) are used in conjunction with the root charis. It is clear; 
there is a direct connection between the grace and the gifts of God.®? 

Jack MacGorman opines that the gifts are functional and congregational.*! His 
theory does not affirm a selfish congregation, but a congregation empowered to serve with 
a correct understanding of their gifts. 

There are risks involved in the discovery and use of spiritual gifts. Gift exaltation 
and gift projection are two such risks. C. Peter Wagner suggests that due to the nature of 
the persons who make up the church, some gifts are emphasized over others. This 
emphasis leads to status being given to those who possess the coveted gifts. The direct 
result is hierarchy and ineffectiveness that paralyzes a congregation. Moreover, Wagner 
opines that I Corinthians 12-14 is a Pauline attempt at defusing such a situation.®? 
Moreover, in the African American Church, the pastor has been the beneficiary of such 
thought because there is a common affirmation that there is no gift greater than the pastor. 
Wagner asserts that gift projection is another area of difficulty with spiritual gifts. Its basis 


is the false assumption that if one has been successful in an area of ministry or Christian 
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endeavor, then they are gifted. Moreover, they have difficulty accepting the diverse gifts in 
the church found in persons who differ.%3 

If gifts edify the body and affect the world, it is extremely helpful for persons 
within the church to know their gifts. The Biblical text then is central to their discovery. 
Wagner suggests that the Apostle Paul provided three lists of spiritual gifts within the 
corpus of the NT (1 Corinthians 12:1-31, Romans 12:3-8; Eph. 4:11). Since the lists are 
not identical, they appear as examples, not comprehensive lists of spiritual gifts: 
Romans 12 mentions the following gifts 
Prophecy (preaching, inspired utterance) 
Service (Ministry) 
Teaching 
Exhortation (stimulating faith, encouraging) 
Giving (contributing, generosity, sharing) 


Leadership (authority, ruling, administration) 
Mercy (sympathy, comfort to the sorrowing, showing kindness) 


ey See 


First Corinthians 12 adds (without repeating those already listed from Romans): 
8. Wisdom (wise advice, wise speech) 
9. Knowledge (studying, speaking with knowledge) 
10. Faith 
11, Healing 
12. Miracles (doing great deeds) 
13. Discernment of Spirits (discrimination in spiritual matters) 
14. Tongues (speaking in languages never learned, ecstatic utterance) 
15. Interpretation of tongues 
16. Apostle 
17. Helps 
18. Administration (governments, getting others to work together) 


Ephesians 4 adds (again, without repeating any of the above): 
19, Evangelist 
20. Pastor (caring for God’s people)*4 
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Although, the gifts of pastor, teacher, evangelist and prophet and apostle are often 
considered offices, there is a need for similar giftedness to hold said office. Wagner 
asserts, “regardless of what the office is named, the person who is called, ordained, 
commissioned, or licensed to fill that office should qualify for it on the basis of the 
particular spiritual gift-mix God has given to him or her.”®> The author contends that 
persons are not serving in formal church ministry in their areas of giftedness. In contrast, 
they are serving without that identifiable niche in their personhood. Here Wagner says, 
“one of the greatest obstacles to growth is that churches assign members to church 
positions based on availability rather than giftedness. This is not good.”86 
It is clear that in order for the church to do ministry there is a need for both bodies and 
God-given ability. When the Body of Christ affirms ability publicly, then ownership and 
power struggles so evident in the life of the Body will not dominate. Ministry then comes 
as natural as the functions of a healthy body and, after communal affirmation, those who 


find themselves inactive will become fecund and vibrant. 
Discernment/ Discovery 


How does the church make appropriations of the self that are wholesome, good, 
and God honoring? How do we distinguish between the call of the Eternal and the clamor 
of selfishness? It is obvious; there must be corporate and personal discernment. 

Frank Rodgers, Jr. offers this definition of discernment, “the intentional practice by 


which a community or an individual seeks, recognizes and intentionally takes part in the 
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activity of God in concrete situations.”87 Luke Timothy Johnson defines discernment as, 
“that habit of faith by which we are properly disposed to hear God’s Word.”8® 
Discernment, then, is not merely mental affirmation within the saint, but a response in 
some context to the Revelation of Christ.®° Johnson, using the Pauline corpus as a 
backdrop, provides an interpretational key to the concept of discernment. He argues, “that 
Paul is concerned not with the state of individuals, their holiness, or even their salvation, 
but rather the integrity of their ekklesia, God’s convocation.”® The argument is clear— 
discernment keeps the body real and authentic. If one is to move into ministry, the 
researcher argues that one must be able to discern both the gift and the presence of the 
Eternal. 

As it relates to gifts, there is no direct biblical paradigm for discovery or 
discernment. C. Peter Wagner suggests: 

that for the process of discernment to take place there are some 

fundamental realities that must occur. He argues that the 

prerequisite is a believer that is rooted in an understanding of his or 

her own personal salvation. Further, this believer must believe in 

spiritual gifts and be willing to work and pray until the revelation of 

God happens. 9! 

With the prerequisites out of the way, Wagner then moves to the five “steps” to 


gift discovery. They are diverse, but compelling. He argues that the believer must first 


explore the possibilities of the gifts through study of the site of service, the Scriptures and 
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persons who express and work in a particular gifting. Secondly, the believer must 
experiment with as many gifts as possible using such aids as inventories and the needs of 
the local congregation. Thirdly and fourthly, the believer is to examine personal feelings 
looking for the “eureka” experience and evaluate their effectiveness respectively. Lastly, 
the process ends or begins again with confirmation from the Body of Christ through 
celebration or positive change.°? 

It is imperative that believers discover their gifts. The gifts are not theirs, but given 
from God. Moreover, when active in the life of the community, they edify the body and 
affect the world. In order to created impassioned disciples, we cannot eliminate or 
overlook spiritual gifts. Findley Edge suggests that the person who identifies a place of 
service based on their person of God-given’? gifts has a “eureka feeling.” They affirm in 
word and deed, “this, really, is what I had rather do for God than anything else in the 
world.”94 

For the researcher this state of discernment is found in the preaching of the word. 
Preaching is the presentation of the living Word of God to a community waiting for 
encounter. That encounter has results. Using the formula of Ignatius, the Church Father, 
the Word discerned has positive results in the body of Christ. For the sake of this project 
the researcher will use the concepts of preaching and discernment synonymously, for they 
are parallel in the practice of the faithful. The preacher, in creation, and the hearer, in 


worship, must discern the voice of the Lord in preaching. First, in the Ignatian system, 
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preaching provides a zealous desire to follow God. When the Word of God is heard, the 
proper response is “here am I, send me.” Preaching not only informs the believer about 
their gift possibilities, but also provides a passion to put them to use. Secondly, after 
exposure to the preached word, all other motives and interests are considered inferior. 
Through the preached word, one is removed from selfishness and immersed in the 
purposes of God. Gifts are more easily identifiable when one has a passion for God first, 
gleaned from preaching. Thirdly, preaching produces intimacy with God that affects 
routine behaviors. Prayer, reading of the Scriptures and a meditative inner life accompany 
a regular diet of homilies. This produces change. This change creates a lifestyle in which 
one is willing to risk more for the Kingdom’s cause. This makes one free to use gifts they 
cannot see in themselves.?> 

The Church is mandated to assist believers in the process of discerning their gifts. 
Mere positive regard or speech cannot do that. For the researcher, preaching is central to 


that process. For when a Word is heard, action must be taken. 
The Biblical Texts 
Exodus 19:1-8 


Exodus is the second book of the Torah Tanakh and the Hebrew Bible. The major events 
in the book concern the Exodus, a departure of Hebrew slaves from Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses. Jews call the book by its first words Ve-eleh shemot (i.e., “And these 
are the names”) or simply “Shemot.” The Septuagint designates the second book of the 


Pentateuch as “Exodus,” meaning “departure” or “out-going.” The Latin translation 
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adopted the name, which passed into other languages.°® The Book of Exodus is extremely 
significant in both the Hebrew and Christian canon. In the work, God reveals, “. . . special 
name, His special deliverance, His special guidance, His special covenant, His special 
worship, His special mercy, and His special description of Himself.”9” 

The book is generally broken into six sections: 


1. The account of the growth of the Israelites into a people, their 
enslavement in Egypt, and eventual escape (1-12) 


2. The journey from Egypt to Mount Sinai (13-18) 


3. The formation of a covenant between God and the people, and 
its associated laws (19-24) 


4. The intricate instructions for the construction of a tabernacle, 
priestly robes, and other ritual objects (25-31) 


5. The episode of the golden calf, and the re-giving of the law 
(32-34) 


6. The construction of the tabernacle, priestly robes, and other 
ritual objects (35-40)98 


Narrative Summary 


The pericope entails the following. In the third month, the Israelites arrived at 
Mount Sinai, and God announces, via Moses, that the Israelites were God's people 
because He has liberated them. The Israelites accept this call, and so, with signs of thunder 
and lightning, clouds of smoke, and the noise of trumpets, God appears to them at the top 


of Mount Sinai (19). 


96 “Fxodus,” http://en. wikipedia. org/wiki/Exodus, (accessed February 2007). 
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God then announces a summarized moral law, the Ethical Decalogue. A more 
detailed Covenant Code is later provided, concerning both ritual and civil law, and God 
promises Canaan to the Israelites if they obey, but warns against the paganism of its 
inhabitants (21-23). God calls Moses up into the mountain to receive a set of stone tablets 


containing the law, and further instructions (24).*? 


Author 


It is an article of faith of Orthodox Judaism that the text of Exodus was dictated to 
Moses himself. Biblical scholarship regards the text as a production of either the Kingdom 
of Judah (7th c. BCE) or post-exilic times (6th or 5th c. BCE). The documentary 
hypothesis affirms several authors, post-Moses, whose stories have been intertwined by a 
later editor. The three main authors of the work are said, in this hypothesis, to be the 
Jahwist, Elohist, and Priestly schools. In addition, the poetic Song of the Sea and the 
prose Covenant Code are thought to have been originally independent works attached by 
the redactor. Regarding the strands of the hypothesis, the Elohist is identified as uniquely 
responsible for the episode of the golden calf, and the priestly source as uniquely 
responsible for the chiastic, and monotonous instructions for creating the tabernacle, 
vestments, and ritual objects, and the account of their creation. It is notable that the three 
main authors are also each uniquely associated with one part of the law code: the Elohist 
with the Covenant Code, the Priestly source with the Ethical Decalogue, and the Jahwist 


with the Ritual Decalogue.! Chapter 19 is the introduction to what may be called the 
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Sinai narrative sequence. Material used to support the Hebrew cult has been added to the 


narrative. Therefore, the work is a compilation by an editor/redactor.!°! 


Sitz en Lieben (Interpretational difficulties) 


According to Brevard Childs, the Sinai text is difficult to interpret. Moses is said 
to have ascended and descended from the mount at least three times without any apparent 
purpose. At times, fear is described that kept the Israelites away, at other times, there are 
legal edicts that forbid them no access to the mountain. God in the text was depicted as 
either living on the mountain or making visits to it. These difficulties call for the use of 
two major approaches in the interpretation of the text: the literary critical, and the 


tradito-historical.°2 
Literary approach Vs. Tradito-historical 


Wellhausen’s literary treatment of the unit of text in his1876 work, Composition 
des Hexateuchs, was a primeval attempt at wrestling with the difficulties of interpretation. 
Finding different sources of materials, he assigned various portions of the chapter to 
various sources. He gave to Vs 3-8, a Deuteronomic editor, although the rest of the 
chapter was dominated by the J and E sources. The key for him and the generation of 
scholars that followed was the use of divine names in the text, with Elohim and Yahweh 
dominating the pericope. In the chapter, Yahweh (J-source) descended and sanctified the 


mount, and Aloha (E-source) required that the people be sanctified in order to journey up 


the mountain. Wellhausen and others who followed him traced the divine names, using the 
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textual approaches as identified above, attempting to identify the original author/ editor 
and their theological agenda. !°3 Brevard Childs suggests something counter. Asserting 
that the divine names are not a reliable guide to sources in the chapter, he cites the fact 
that in instances images connected with a particular tradition do not hold for the duration 
of a chapter. J’s imagery of smoke in the text is instead a cloud in vs. 9, while the E image 
of thunder is used with other images that are not found within the editor’s corpus in 
20:18-21.!°4 Although he does not dismiss the documentary hypothesis as a whole, he is 


clear that it is not the sole rule for interpreting this text. 


Tradito-historical 


Childs suggests that the tradito-historical model also assists in the interpretation of 
the text. It is deeply involved in finding historical connections contemporaneous to the 
time of the text. This strain of investigation finds parallels between the covenant on Sinai, 
and Hittite legal agreements of roughly the same time. Further, Childs suggests that the 
suzerainty treaties, legal contemporary agreements from the ancient near east, when 
paralleled with the Israeli covenants as a whole, assist but do not wholly explain the life 
situation of the text. The treaties differ from the Eternal’s covenants in that they have a 
blessing-curse portion lacking in the Israeli convents and the lack of a mediator in the 
suzerainty agreements. !05 

Brevard Childs citing Muhlenberg speaks of the historical usage of the text or the 


Sitz en Leiben. He identified the text as “special covenantal Gattung” claiming its use as 
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“one of the many covenantal pericopes which appear throughout the OT.”!° John I. 
Durham, affirms that verses 4-6 especially are, “a poetic summary of covenant theology, 
and the careful economy and memorable phrasing of its language suggests that it was a set 
piece, composed for repeated use at covenantal renewal ceremonies. The verses may very 
well have been taken from a standard covenant renewal liturgy and woven into the 
introduction of the Sinai narrative sequence to serve here the same summary in their 
original setting and to provide a familiar and theme-setting point of contact for the 
important sequence to follow.”!°7 The life situation of the text is extremely important to 
the purposes of the researcher. These covenant texts, forge relationships between God and 
His people. Moreover, this status gives the people a common identity and purpose for 


work. 


Textual Treatment 


The text begins by referring to what Yahweh has done in history. The whole scope 
of history is its context. John I. Durham suggests that the text speaks of: 


1. What He “did to the Egyptians” A summary of the proof of 
His presence from the first of the mighty acts to the rescue at 
sea. 


2. God “lifted them through eagles’ wings, a summary of the 
proof of God’s guidance and provision in the wilderness. 


3. He has brought them to the mount of Special Presence: Mt 
Sinai!©8 


The past historic interventions of God are the prelude to God’s offer of covenant. 
106 Thid., 366. 
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God moves in verse 5 with the “so now, if’ construct. Countering the claim of J. 
Muilenburg that this is the Eternal offering a choice on whether to provide their own 
fealty, Durham suggests that “Yahweh is here offering Israel the means of appropriate 
response to what he has done for them.”! Terrence E. Fretheim offers this: “the force of 
the ‘if’ and the conditionality of the covenant have to be carefully stated . . . The issue is 
not how they might become God’s people; Israel is the elect people already. There is no 
interest in warning Israel that its status as God’s people will be taken away if it is 
disobedient. The issue is what the relationship to God entails: what does it mean that God 
has redeemed people in the world? Xt is an invitation to be a people that carries forth 
God’s purposes in the world . . . the way to be this kind of people is to keep the covenant; 
to keep the covenant is to be this kind of people.” !!® 
For Fretheim, Israel is called to be: 

1. God’s own possession, a special group of people from among 
all the nations belonging to God, and hence people whom God 
can call on to be the bearer of this purpose. 

2. Akingdom of priests, that is “a servant nation instead of a 
ruling nation” (Durham, p. 263). It is to be devoted as a nation 
to a mediatorial role between God and other kingdoms to 
function among the nations as a priest functions in a religious 
community .. . As such, all the people of God [emphasis 
mine], not just the clergy, are to be “committed to the 
extension throughout the world” of the knowledge of 
Yahweh... 

3. A holy nation, that is, a people set apart, not simply from other 


people/nations, but for a specific purpose. Israel is to embody 
God’s own purposes in the world." 


109 Thid. 
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Brevard Childs argues for the same three terms identifying Israel’s uniqueness: 

1. A special possession in distinction from all the peoples, 

2. A kingdom of priests, and 

3. A holy nation.!!2 
All of which are offset by the claim of God: the world is God’s. However, God has chosen 
to use humans to work in it, demonstrating his power. 

Regarding the “kingdom of priests” motif, Martin Noth says that there is no 

particular emphasis on the word, “kingdom” in the text.!!3 He offers, “it may be 

understood to mean a state in just the same way as the nations on the earth are usually 
organized into states. Israel is to have the role of the priestly member in the number of 
earthly states. Israel is to have the special privilege of priest, to be allowed to ‘draw near’ 
God, and is to do ‘service’ for all the world.”!!4 All of this is based upon the conception of 
covenant. H. L. Ellison suggests: 

Old Testament society, and indeed the ancient near east, was 

largely dominated by it. Though the term covenant (eri?) might not 

be used, it was presupposed in the mutual obligations within the 

family, tribe, and nation, between the nation and its gods, and 

between nations or groups which had treaties with each other. 

These obligations were summed up in the word chesed, loyalty.115 
There is a helpful word of context from John I. Durham: 

The twofold introduction to the most important event of Exodus, 

and even of the OT itself, is thus set forth. There is, first, a 


prologue to the entire Sinai narrative sequence in the form of a 
summary of Yahweh’s deeds for Israel and of His hopes for Israel if 
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they choose to make a response to what He has done. There is, 
second, a narrative of the preparation of Israel for the experience of 
Yahweh’s Presence, to be manifested to them on the third day 
following the arrival at Sinai. These two sequences are linked by the 
people’s response to what Yahweh has done and said a response 
that prompts his further instructions. 16 


Exodus 19:8 


Out of this pericope, there is one verse that provides the overwhelming theme, 
19:8. At the foot of Mt. Sinai for eleven months, God’s people are instructed. The law had 
been taught and a response was awaited by Jehovah. The expression “my people” 
which dominates the Exodus text describes the intimacy with which God’s covenant was 
given to the gathered body. 

There is a response to “these things.” These things are the words of Moses 
recounting the commandments of God. The process of unifying this disparate people 
begins with revelation. Moreover, whenever there is revelation there must be response. 
The people have a communal response. The text’s use of language is interesting here. The 
editor states, “And all the people answered together.” However, the community is bonded 
by the editor in their direct answer to God and Moses, by stating, “we.” This is redundant 
but of extreme import. Something has happened to their understanding of themselves and 
persons and individuals. This communal pledge of commitment was the response to the 
Word of God. They even “answer together.” They are no longer slaves wandering, but a 
unified people selected by the Eternal to serve each other and the world. Revelation has 
created community. Before lay service can be extended, lay connection must be affirmed. 


That connection is a product of revelation. God’s election of Israel in Exodus 19:8 is 
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proven by God’s speech. His speech produces community, and community is the precursor 
to lay service. 

Exodus 19:8 is an open-ended commitment to God. The people affirm that they 
will “do” what they have heard. The researcher affirms that this is the critical component 
of this text. Regarding revelation, hearing and action cannot be separated. If one claims to 
hear and does not move to action then hearing did not take place. In the text, there is no 
critique of Moses or his style of speech, or his speech impediment, but there is a statement 
that action will take place. Hearing and doing are tied inextricably together. Yes, social 
transformation has taken place as the people take ownership of the fact that they are 
God’s special possession from all other people, a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. 
However, this is no mere affirmation. They must live it, performing it in daily life. They 
affirm, “in response to the revelation, we (Israel) will do whatever you have said in the 
Deuteronomic Law.” For the laity, the only authentic response to revelation is to act, 
representing God to the world. 

How does one arrive at action? The researcher suggests that in this text, the 
revelatory act is based on three affirmations. This commitment to action is based upon an 
understanding that first, Israel is God’s, chosen by the Eternal not because of their 
perfection or even potential. God chooses what and whom God will. It is critical to note 
that morality is not the prerequisite of revelation, but the byproduct of it. Secondly, there 
is a call to live that election morally and ethically. It follows that choice produces some 
sort of effect for good on the person chosen. Israel must morally be God’s choice. After 
revelation is received, there must be some observable change in the community and in the 
individual. Lastly, Israel must understand that the law they espouse makes them 


representatives of God in the world. From the priest to the street sweeper, this is a group 
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gathered for God’s glory. Thus, in each social interaction, secular and sacred, God gets 
Glory as witnesses watch from other cultures. In the transactions of the priest, in the rule 
of government, in the marketplace and in the pasture, God is represented. This service is a 
model for those outside of the culture. Most importantly, it makes all acts sacred in the 
economy of God. Therefore, to the researcher, the actions rendered in response to 
revelation are sacred. The pastor, ushers, liturgists, psalmists, tutors, counselors, teachers, 
evangelists and all others who serve in the local church are representatives of God to the 
world. When laypersons have been affected by the revelation of God, the Kingdom is 


expanded. 


Project Significance: 


An observation of the text leads the researcher to cull the following important 
parallels to the project. It is important to know that the process of election, revelation, and 
vision started with the Eternal. Moreover, God chooses one out of a particular community 
to reveal Himself. God uses that person as a conduit to impart revelation to his particular 
community. The community hears and pledges action to the revelation. Their pledge is 
twofold. They pledge to represent God to the nations, and to adhere to the service of each 


other through the living out of the law. 


Conclusion 


As Finley Edge elucidates, “Up to this point God had been working primarily 
through individuals—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. Now, God called a people.”!!7 These 


persons are to function as priests. The role of the priest is an intermediary one, to stand in 
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the gap between the Eternal and the created. As Edge states, “God was calling Israel to be 
a people of priests in terms of His redemptive purpose that all the people of the earth 
might be blessed. Would they do it? The response of the people was ‘All that the Lord 
hath spoken, we will do’”!!8 although Israel’s commitment to that response through 
history is varied, the intent of the Lord is clear. The work of the Lord is not merely the 


task of the specialist or leader alone; it is the work of the redeemed. 
Acts 2 


Historically, the New Testament works of Luke and Acts are considered a unit. 
The authorship of this unit of text is traditionally ascribed to the Physician Luke. Their link 
is more than superficial. Within the introductions of both works is a Theophilus, and 
present in Acts is a reference to a former work that focused on the life of Jesus Christ, 
which seems to fit the properties of Luke. However, the author is not identified within the 
text itself. Luke, the physician, is identified by Apostolic Father, Irenaeus, and one of the 
earliest surviving manuscripts, a Latin document based upon a Greek manuscript dated 


around 170CE.119 


Structure 


As it relates to structure of the work, Robert Gallagher suggests that the most important 
structural approach is the three-part structure laid out by the author of Acts in 1:8. “You 


will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you will be my witnesses 
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1. In Jerusalem 
2. In all Judea and Samaria, and 


3. To the ends of the earth”!2° 


Historical Backdrop or Life Situation 


Acts 2 is a neatly structured unit of material that is practically self-contained. The 
theological focus of the work is mission. The community as described in the text seems 
latent. Moreover, there are a series of events that lead the reader to believe much is 
incomplete. The Lord has not returned, the Reign of God has not materialized, and there is 
tension between the nascent church and the Synagogue. Most disparaging is the fact that 
Jerusalem has been destroyed.!2! Placed within an “alien Culture,” the Church now must 
wrestle for identity within oppressive Roman occupation. The Roman response to the 
church movement is suspicious at best; for hanging over the church is a constant Roman 
charge of sedition. A disparate Christian population is found in the cities, the new site of 
the Church, due to the work of Paul. !22Acts is an account of this fecund time of Church 


formation. 


Textual Issues 


The events of the text take place on Pentecost. The word literally means fiftieth. 
This name was attached by Greek-speaking Jews to the “festival of weeks” and was 
celebrated after the end of the seventh week after Passover. (a week of weeks). This 
period, originally a harvest celebration, was celebrated with two loaves of bread made 


from new grain given to God as a sacrifice. After the destruction of the first temple, Justo 
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Gonzales suggests, “It evolved to become a celebration of the delivery of the law to 
Moses on Sinai.” Further, he adds “One could conclude that just as God delivered the 
ancient law on Mt. Sinai on Pentecost, so did God deliver the new law of the Spirit on 
Pentecost.”!23 Gonzalez further strengthens that claim by identifying a Jewish tradition 
that when God gave the law on Mt. Sinai, it was revealed in the seventy languages of all 
the nations.!24 Central to the work is preaching, speech, or oratory, and the advance of the 
Word of God is central. The amount of direct speech in the book of Acts is significant. 
There are twenty-four speeches comprising 295 verses of the approximately one thousand 
verses in Acts.!2> Historically, these speeches have garnered much interest. The ancient 
advocate Thyucydides captures the conventional wisdom of the classical commentators 
when he identifies his methodology of recording speeches. His attempt was to keep, as 
closely as possible, to the general sense of the words that were actually said, to have the 
speakers say what was called for by each situation. !26 Early in the critical and pre-critical 
studies on the work, there were efforts to identify the authenticity of the work, along with 
those who affirmed that the speeches in the work were recorded verbatim. J. I. Eichhorn 
opined that since the speeches have the same type, character and form of proof they must 
come from the same author. !27 Following his line of inquiry, yet expanding, WML de 


Wette observed the speeches in relation to the sources of the author. He claimed: 
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Several things speak against the consistent literal faithfulness of the 
speeches of the apostles and other persons: (a) the improbability 
that they were written down by their original hearers either during 
or immediately after their delivery; (b) some inappropriate elements 
in the content . . . (c) thoughts and peculiarities of the author which 
are found in all the speeches . . . However, since not only individual 
thoughts (20:33ff.) but also in part the general thrust and approach 
(7:2ff., 17:22ff.) are peculiar and appropriate to the persons and 
condition and the high degree of historic art which would have 
inhered in the free composition of such speeches cannot be ascribed 
to the simple narrator, then he must at least have used written 
materials. 128 


Ronal Osborne suggests that [Luke] uses the vocabulary of rhetoric and 
approaches the world oratorically, presenting his case through a series of speeches or 
sermons that provide the “big moments” of the book and advance its argument. Rather 
than narrating the advance of Christianity, he writes of the triumph of the “Word of God.” 
He chooses that term for the message of Jesus, that of the apostles, and the witness of the 
Church: “The Word of God continued to advance and gain adherents” (Acts 12:24 
NRSV). His periodic summaries refer again and again to the preaching.!° In the twentieth 
century, there was a view of the work that was less historical. German scholar A. Julicher 
suggested that the work, especially the speeches, was produced by a “historian, in a 
thetorical work of art.” 13° M. Dibelius examined the function of these speeches in two 
essays: “Paul on Aeropagus” in 1939 and “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient 
Historiography,” published in 1949. He argued that speech: 


was regarded by the ancient historians as the natural compliment to 
deeds; and he observed that ancient historians composed speeches 
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in order (1) to provide insight into the total situation of the 

narrative, (2) to provide insight into the historical moment, (3) to 

provide insight into the character of a speaker, (4 to provide insight 

into general ideas that would explain the situation, or (5) merely to 

serve to further the action of the account . . . he insisted the real 

task is discovering what place the speeches in the Acts of the 

Apostles take among the quite varied types of speeches recorded by 

historians, and thus at the same time of determining the meaning to 

be attributed to the speeches in the work as a whole.!3! 
Following this same line, yet revising E. Haenchen, E. Shweizer, U. Wilckens and others 
suggested that there were “persistent elements” common to all of the speeches. They 
found: 

1. An appeal for a hearing, which parallels appeals in the Old 

Testament prophets and Hellenistic Trial hearings. 


2. Making a connection between the situation and the speech- 
moreover, the situation may be reflected in the course of the 
speech, 


3. The body of the speech which frequently begins with a 
scriptural quotation. 


4. Christological Kerygma 
5. A scriptural proof of the Kerygma’s veracity. 


6. The offer of Salvation, with repentance the condition for 
salvation (where appropriate)!3? 


In an attempt to add to the body of scholarship, Marion L. Soards suggests, 
“The characteristics of the speeches in the work are a unified body that has the 
following characteristics: 

1. regularly repeated elements—for example, the manner of 


address, [speaking] beyond the situation, declaration of truth 
etc. 
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2. regularly repeated motifs—for example, divine necessity, a 
Christological contrast scheme, the Holy Spirit, the early 
Christian witness, and salvation 
3. aregularly repeated basic vocabulary. . . by considering all the 
speeches in Acts together, one may understand and interpret the 
book.”!33 
These “speeches” must be defined. There is much debate on the actual number and form 
of speeches in the work. Marion Soards defines the speech as, “a deliberately formulated 
address made to a group of listeners.”!34 The researcher would offer that central to the 
work is preaching or what these scholars have defined as speech or oratory. 

If preaching then is tantamount to the skeleton of the work, then it should 
dominate the text as a whole. In the work, moving, insightful “orations” have large 
crowds, attentive and receptive, with adroit speakers, standing in significant places—the 
temple, or Sanhedrin, stoa or a governor’s palace. Moreover, these preachers, “extend the 
hand, command attention by personal presence and strength of voice, and present a case 
with reasonable, persuasive artistic words. The preachers win dazzling triumphs, as 
thousands believe, the number of reported converts in Jerusalem amounting to a fifth of 


the city’s normal population. !35 


Preaching is to be done everywhere and to everyone. Thus, the audience and 
location of the sermons beg notice. Among his hearers are: 


Sergious Paulus, the successor of Cicero as proconsul of Cyprus; a 
company of Epicurean and Stoic philosophers in Athens; Gallio the 
proconsul of Achaia who was son to the rhetorician Seneca the 

Elder, brother to the Philosopher Seneca the Younger, and uncle to 
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poet: Lucan; Felix and Festus, the Roman governors of Syria; 
Drusilla, the Herodian princess and wife of Felix; Agrippa II, the 
last Jewish King and great grandson of Herod the Great; his sister 
and consort Bernice, widow of another king, and later mistress to 
the Emperor Titus; Publius, the chief official of the island of 
Melitia. 13¢ 


The sermons are placed in venues of import: 

the temple and Tower of Antonia at Jerusalem; a centurion’s 

private quarters in Caesarea; the Agora in Philippi; the Athenian 

Areopagus in the shadow of the Parthenon and its adjacent temples; 

the bustling seaport of Corinth; the School of Tyrannus in Ephesus 

and then its amphitheater within sight of the celebrated Temple of 

Artemus, the seventh wonder of the world; a score of lesser cities 

and harbor towns, and finally the capital of the empire!37 

When great characters from the Hebrew Bible are called, they are not used as 
heroes solely, but as orators. Moses, Jonah, and even Jesus are orators, whose words 
move. In fact, the Luke-Acts work is a gallery of preachers. John the Baptist, the twelve, 
Matthias, and others are sent preaching. Preaching is both powerful, yet dangerous. For 
preaching, significant personalities are held before high court in Jerusalem, served and 
injunction to silent, yet continue to speak in private houses (Acts 5:42). 

The Penultimate preacher of the work is Paul. “Whereas in his letters, his mode of 
thought is thoroughly rabbinic and professedly non-rhetorical; here he appears as a master 
of the dais, pointing his speeches with apt allusion to classical literature and 
philosophy.”'38 His is the ultimate experience of any Roman rhetorician; he addresses the 


emperor (Acts 25:10-11). It is clear then: 


Only a writer who loved oratory, who believed profoundly in the 
high significance of preaching and who felt the drama of conversion 


136]hid., 289. 
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as reachers of conviction heralded the Word of God, would have 
recounted the course of the Christian Church in the first generation 
of its development with such dramatic emphasis on the 
proclamation of the gospel. Thus, Luke sets the stage for a series of 
Dramatic sermons.!9? 


The theology and content of these sermons are varied. While he sometimes reports that 
preaching, testimony or prophecy took place, he also, on occasion, distills an extended 
oration into a few words (Acts 2:40).!40 Much of his work merely catalogued sermonic 
activity, some in detail. There is much debate on the author of this material. Whether 
created or cataloged by the author or editor, there are forms that emerge.'4! These forms 
are templates for the author/editors’ contemporaries, and have been called, “evangelistic, 
deliberative, apologetic, and hortatory.”!42 Ronald Osborne suggests that these speeches 
are not lifted as “relics” but as models for the preachers of his own time. He provides 
outlines, with appropriate Scriptures and exempla, for sermons on various occasions and 
to all kinds of audiences.'3 The researcher has found it helpful to use Osborne’s schemata 
of the sermonic forms in the work. Osborne has attempted to classify the sermon types as 
it relates to the audience. The sermonic formula is described as such: 

1. Sermons to Jews. 

2. Sermons to Gentiles, and 


3. Sermons to Christians!44 


139 Ibid. 
140 Ibid. 
141 Thid. 
142 Thid., 292. 
143 Thid., 292. 
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The sermons to the Jews are nine in number: four by Peter, one each from Stephen and 
Phillip, and three by Paul. All of them resonate theologically im that they herald Jesus as 
crucified and risen Messiah, and call hearers to repentance, promising forgiveness of sins, 
and salvation in Him.!+5 
From the corpus of sermons to the Gentiles, Peter is the Key Figure. A primeval mover in 
the Gentile mission, he is at first an advocate for their inclusion in the Way. He proclaims 
and paves the way for the Church and its removal from the Synagogue. While located in 
the house of a Gentile, one Cornelius a Roman centurion, Peter proclaims, “I understand 
how true it is that God has no favorites” (Acts 10:34),146 

The sermons to the church emerge out of the fixation of the Author on the Spoken 
Word. Through this medium, the church is taught, polity is made ard exhortation is lifted. 
Osborne suggests that, although the Lukan Author does not tenm it as such, later 
generations would take the same practices and label these actions as preaching. !47 
Andy Reimer suggests, “Tt is near consensus among scholars that Luke, within Acts, is 
attempting to present Christians and Christianity as the true Heirs of the Jewish religious 
heritage and particularly as the true recipients of the Hebrew Bible’s prophetic 


promises.”!48 It naturally follows that the narrator presents the intermediaries in our text 


145 Thid., 292. 

146 Thid., 294-5, 

147 Thid., 297, ££. 
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as attempting to locate them ideologically within the Jewish scriptural tradition and 


physically within Jewish worship space. !49 
The Proclamation of Peter in Acts 2: the Word as Sign and Catalyst 


The exact site of the sermon is unclear. However, it is clear that the city is 
Jerusalem, The chronological backdrop is the Feast of Pentecost. Disparate Jews from the 
Diaspora have come fulfilling responsibilities of their creed. As in many instances in Holy 
Writ, “the prophetic sign is the occasion for the sermon. This sign is the visitation of the 
Holy Spirit, on the people. Manifested in the form of tongues and evidenced by the 
persons present speaking in other languages to all present, God was at work. It is 
significant that after [emphasis mine] the move of the Spirit, Peter begins a sermon with 


the use of a text, the Prophet Joel. 


Robert Osborne asserts that the message’s outline is clear: 


1. Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested. . by God . . . you crucified 
and killed. 


2. This Jesus God has risen up . . . and having received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this 
that you both see and hears. . . 


3. Let the entire house of Israel know with certainty that God has 
made him both Lord and Messiah this Jesus whom you 
crucified. !51 


Olds further suggests a complexity that can be overlooked by the contemporary reader: 


This sermon, even in the brief form, is a very weighty piece of 

exegesis. In fact, one does not even suspect the beauty of the 

sermon until one sees it as exposition of Scripture. Three points are 
_ taken from this passage of Joel, and according to Luke’s report, the 
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second and third are supported by parallel passages of scripture. 

Scripture explains scripture. The Sign of tongues opened the ears of 

the congregation and by an exposition of a passage from the 

prophet Joel, the resurrection was proclaimed. !52 
Soards continues the claim of complexity, “The first continuous portion of the speech is 
judicial rhetoric, combining refutation (vs.-21) and indictment (vv. 22-36). The final two 
brief remarks (vv. 38-39, 40b) are deliberative rhetoric.” !53 The presence of such a deft 
hermeneutic so early in the proclamation of the church is surprising, for this is no mean 
feat. Dr. Terry Thomas, in his lecture “From Hunch to Proclamation” speaks to the trans- 
cultural and signal qualities of interpretation, citing the following scholars. Hans-George 
Gadamer wrote in his book, Philosophical Hermeneutics, “Hermeneutics arises as a 
pedagogical aid in exceptional cases where our understanding of what the text says is 
blocked for some reason.”!*4 Joel B. Green states that “the homiletical task requires of the 
preacher to enter into the world [of the Bible] like a pioneer of old, subdue it, and bring 
back that meaning, transformed, domesticated for his world and the world of his 
congregation. . . . The problem for the preacher is this negotiation of two historically 
defined worlds.”!55 The preacher has to know how to derive what a text means from what 


it says. It is clear that “what must we do” comes after “what does this mean,” and “what 


does this mean,” follows “who is present.” 
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If the Spirit is present, we must understand the transience of the word that 
emanates from God through preaching. Ronald J. Allen argued in his book, Preaching Is 
Believing, that the preacher must help the congregation to understand the otherness of the 
text, He contends that, “if we bypass the recognition of the other as other, we ate likely to 
focus mainly on what we have in common with the other, and thereby fail to recognize the 
otherness of the other and see the other as only an extension of ourselves. In that case .. . 
we actually violate the integrity of the other.”15¢ 

The preacher is engaged in exegesis. The term exegesis itself comes from the Greek word 
exegeomai, which meant, “to lead out of.” Under the sway of the Spirit, while using a text 
as a guide, he curries from a word previously said, what the WORD is for his 
contemporary hearers. Peter, a part of the community he speaks to, experiences revelation 
from God. Moreover, this revelation is shared with a disparate community calling them to 
serve. 

Jewish hearers are pricked to the heart by the weight of anointed oratory. Peter informs 
his hearers who were pricked in the heart that they must repent and be baptized. In order 
to understand what they are converting to, a word must be said regarding what they are 
converting from. Randee O. Ijatuyi-Morphe states, “that among the Jews, there was a 
slow development of the term that did not clearly gel until the post biblical era.” Further, 
even then, there were areas of gray.!57 The post biblical Jew believed one could renounce 


the world and embrace YHWH, but it was unclear if they could take up fully the cultural 
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identity of Israelite. Although belief and circumcision were required, the results of said 


acts beyond theology were unclear.!58 
Acts 2: 37, 41-46 


Although it is important to understand the literary usages of the original Author, as 
he places a sermon on the lips of Peter, the lynchpin of the pericope is found in verses 37 
and 4146. An evaluation of the crowd’s response to the revelation that is present in the 
sermon is needful for observation in this project. 

In Acts 2, in both the intentions of the original author and the herald in the text, 
the sermon has a behavioral goal. Peter’s sermon is given to notify and influence his 
hearers to action. His oratory, pointed and direct is said in verse 37 to have “pricked or 
cut” the hearts of the hearers. The author’s agenda is clear, the Word given from God 
through a person penetrated the sensibilities of the hearers. A disparate crowd is 
transformed into a convicted body of believers awaiting further instruction. 

The proof of reception is not merely hearing, for action is necessary as well. 
“Repent, and be baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ” is the response that 
emanated from the proclaimer.!>9 This “repentance” is foundational for Christian 
identification. When one repents, one is identified historically, in the congregational or 
Baptist sense, connected to the body of Christ. Thus, repentance further connected this 
diverse body. In the text, this repentance was clearly the byproduct of proclamation. 

What is the affect of hearing revelation and repenting in the Body of Christ? 


Hearing precedes action. Reception of this word is identified in the text as tantamount to 
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following its admonitions. In Vs. 41, those who receive the word are said to have followed 
their acceptance into the baptismal pool. Moreover, the revelation of the day produced 
long-lasting effects. Acts 2:42 says, “And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” The revelation spoken 
on the day of Pentecost does not suffice, for the new adherents now commit themselves to 
doctrine. Further, as seen in the Exodus passage, revelation produces a new social reality: 
fellowship. This disparate group of Jews is now one body due to their reception of 
revelation. This revelation produces a cultic move for commonality. There is a bent to be 
together and to serve one another. The words of the Acts 2: 44-46 are helpful: 

And all that believed were together, and had all things common; 

and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, 

as every man had need. And they, continuing daily with one accord 

in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 

meat with gladness and singleness of heart, 
From the text, we can see that Revelation has had a significant effect. They are together; 
they own all things corporately; they sell their possessions; they daily visit the temple for 
worship; they eat with one another with joy. But most importantly, they distribute the 
resources garnered from the sale of possessions as persons had need. Here is an attempt at 
radical lay ministry. Empowered by the Spirit, emboldened by revelation, there is a 
commitment to live out in the world a life that glorifies the Eternal. Hearing has produced 
action. Moreover, that action is done in the face of an apathetic world. But yet the church 
had persons added daily. 

This section of this pericope shows us that if laypersons are to be empowered there 
first must be a Word. That Word is the prerequisite for community. Persons of all 


perspectives will gather and unite through the influence of revelation. This united body 


will begin to see needs and create ways to address them in a selfless way. Lastly, when 
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these actions are done in full view of the world, effortless evangelism will take place. May 


God be glorified for the work in the world that has as its catalyst the preached Word! 


The Results of the Oratory 
Prayer, Fellowship, Doctrine, and Selling of everything 


The researcher finds that there are significant points for the sake of this project, 

1. The Holy Spirit must precede preaching, as the prerequisite for the Peter’s Sermon 
is the Spirit’s arrival. 

2. A claim of “anointed speech” is not an authoritative word for the people of God. It 
is helpful to refract the themes of scripture through various biblical lenses. Peter’s 
speech does not emanate from self; it is the product of some relationship with 
Canon or revelation. 

3. The Sermon or Oration is central to the life of the Church and is always 
appropriate in its lifecycle. At the birth of the Church, a word is spoken, which is 
as important as the sign it accompanies. That word provides context and 
understanding for this fresh move of God. 

4. The diversity of the Body is always overcome via the visitation of the Spirit. 
Disparate Jews hear and are transformed. This “unity” undergirds and is the goal 
of the preaching task making many one. 

5. Jesus is revealed in the sermon and, when revealed, the only response is, “What 
must I do?” Although evangelically implied in the text, the preached word 


develops complexity in its use later in the work. 
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6. A successful sermon ushers the hearer into the presence of Jesus. The researcher 
would refer to this as “homiletic revelation,” when herald, hearer, Helper and Son 
meet in a moment of proclamation. 

7. The response to the sermon is not only conversion. The reader finds in the 
subsequent events of the chapter, service, doctrine, fellowship, prayer, and radical 


stewardship. 
Theological: Karl Barth 


Preaching is central to this work. Moreover, it is at the heart of the church. Theologically, 
although this researcher resonates with the products of Liberation theology that emanate 
from his own cultural community, he felt a need for a more systematic theological system 
that had an extremely high ecclesiology and great regard for proclamation that matched his 
own. Enter Barth and neo-orthodoxy. Starting with God and moving to the human 
predicament this “theology of crisis” or the “theology of the church” was prescriptive. !© 
Moreover, Barth’s use of Christ and revelation is foundational to the researcher’s use of 
preaching as the vehicle of the intervention in this project. 

Although this project was meant for the Church, it was imperative for the 
researcher to delve deep into the Barthian system. Preaching, revelation, and action were 
found at every level of the inquiry. This classical theological approach created a context 
for andetandiie preaching, revelation, and their use in the church in this project. Thus, in 
order to grasp the meat of this model for ministry, the researcher found it necessary to 


grasp the Barthian view of Christ, Scripture, revelation, and its incumbent responsibility. 
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Karl Barth was foundational in the Neo-orthodoxy theological movement. Born in 
Basel in 1886, the eldest son of a reformed church Pastor, and heavily influenced by liberal 
or humanistic thinkers, Barth’s theological studies were at the Bern, Berlin, Tubingen, and 
Marburg universities. He became the leader of a theological movement called neo- 
orthodoxy, a reaction to the liberal movement of the nineteenth century. The liberal 
movement of the day focused on human progress via innate abilities. Barth’s contribution 
developed in light of the inhumanity of the First World War and his fellow clergy’s and his 
theological colleagues’ support of the Kaiser’s war machine. This caused Barth to deeply 
question the liberal movement. !°! In a very real sense, Barth’s theology is a move from 
human potential and a return to God as center. 

Disappointed with contemporary trends in theology, Barth searched for a locus of 
revelation. He found it wholly separate from the attempts of humanity. In his work, The 
Christian Understanding Of Revelation, author Tony Lane quotes Barth’s rationale for 
this radical break with the theological status quo: “God is not an abstract category by 
which even the Christian understanding of the World has to be measured, but he who is 
called God [in the Bible] is the one God, the single God, the sole God.” !©2 This God is 
synonymous with Christ. God/Christ was central in his model. Theologically to Barth, 
Christ is the Word of the act in which God from all eternity willed to become man in Jesus 
Christ for human eternal good.!®3 To Barth, in Christ, it is implicit; God is above man in 
that he is God. In addition, God is with man, for Christ in an historical event became a 


man. It is of utmost importance to realize the historic act in Christ. Barth refers to this 
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situation as the Words of the act or the act of the Word, for there is no difference between 
the word and the work of Christ. His assertion is that when we pronounce the name of 
Jesus Christ we are not speaking of a mere ideology or principle. A real person is involved 
when we refer to an actual name and title. Truly, we are dealing with history that is in no 
way dependent upon human history, but affects the history of humanity. 

“The mystery is, that the Creator who is distinguished from all that is, and the 
creatures as the essence of all being that is different from the being of God. . . now 
Himself became a creature. He the eternal God, became—not creation in its totality, but 
one creature.” !64 Within this transformation into humanity is an eternal purpose to 
humanity for good. This can be broken down into three parts. Firstly, with Christ there is 
an historical reality for in history God has a relation with us through his Son in time. 
Secondly, the purpose of this visitation is to unite creation and redemption. Thirdly, we 
must be mindful that there can be no creation outside of the will of God expressing his 
eternal will. There is no other God than the God of Creation and the redemptive act of 
Christ in history even before history. Christ provides a road, a “way,” that is a “way 
through time,” the center of which he is; and “this way has an origin which lies not in 
darkness.”!©> Christ is not neutral; it is very significant to realize that he is for our good. 
God’s benefit to all of those in covenant relationship with him is evident; therefore, in 


Christ there is no change. It is important to note Barth’s understanding of Providence. 
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Providence is quite different for Barth, for it is, “the fact that God orders whatever his 
creatures do in their freedom to the course of his covenant work.”1% 

For Barth revelation is wholly God’s and God mediates it through encounter. To 
Barth, it was evident we cannot know God through any natural means. God as parent is 
unknown through the natural processes. Revelation happens through the “word of God,” 
which points to Christ. Barth opined that God has spoken, is speaking, and will speak in 
the midst of all men regardless of whether or not this Word is heard. Barth allows us to 
see that God’s work is really God’s word for the Word assumes many forms due to the 
manifold purposes of God. Therefore, revelation, to Barth, could be explained as 
encounter with the Word. 

The revelatory encounter with the Word must be understood through the lenses of 
the threefold form of the Word of God: 

a. Jesus Christ the Word of God 

b. Scripture as the Word of God 

c. Preaching as the Word of God 


a. The Primary form of the Word of God is Jesus the Christ. He is the incarnation 
revelation of God. Borrowing from biblical material found in John 1:1, 14; Revelation 
19:13 (cf. Hebrew 1:2), he asserts, “Jesus is the unique mediator of revelation, not less 
than salvation.”!67 Barth in his Christian Dogmatics suggests: 


Revelation in fact does not differ from the Person of Jesus Christ, 
and again does not differ from the reconciliation that took place in 
Him. To say revelation is to say, The Word became flesh. 168 
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b. The second form of the Word of God is Holy Scripture. Barth saw Scripture as the 
“witness of the Prophets and Apostles” (by which he means the Biblical writers 
generally)!©? The word witness is extremely important, for it implies that Revelation is not 
synonymous with Scripture; scripture points to Christ, but it is not the Christ. G, W. 
Bromiley, editor of the English edition of Church Dogmatics suggested: 


The word “witness” is a dangerous one if used in its ordinary sense, 
but if we think of the bible as a witness in the way in which the 
Bible itself describes the prophets and apostles as witnesses—“he 
that receiveth you, receiveth me”—it is perhaps not quite so 
objectionable as some critics of Barth suppose.!” 


Seen in this sense, the Bible, although a product of human effort, has distinct purpose. It 
then must remain in the matrix of God’s purposes in order for Revelation to take place. 
Barth offers: 


The Bible is God’s Word so far as God lets it be His Word, so far 
as God speaks through it . . . The Bible therefore becomes God’s 
Word in this even, and it is to its being in this becoming that the 
tiny word “is” relates, in the statement that the Bible is God’s 
Word.!71 


In the recounting of their stories, Barth assumes that we have an opportunity to view the 
unique relationship between authors and the Source: 


We cannot speak about Yahweh’s covenant with Israel without 
speaking of Moses and the prophets. Similarly in the New 
Testament, indissolubly bound up with Jesus Christ, there are the 
figures of His disciples, His followers, His apostles, those what are 
called by Him, the witlessness of his resurrection, those to whom 
HE Himself has directly promised and given His Holy Spirit. The 
Church can say anything at all about the event of God and man only 
because something unique have taken place between God and these 
specific men, and because in what they wrote, or what has been 
written by them, they confront us as living documents of that 
unique event. To try to ignore them is to ignore that unique event. 
The existence of these specific men is the existence of Jesus Christ 
for us and for all men. It is in this function that they are 
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distinguished from us and from all other men, whom they resemble 
in everything else. Therefore the specific and explicit self-witness of 
Scripture consists in the fact that from the standpoint of the form in 
which its contents if offered and alone offered to us, it is the 
witness of the existence of these specific men!72 


Barth is clear, there is no avoiding the witness in the process of Revelation.!73 Like the 
Ethiopian Eunuch in Acts, although the text is readily available, more is needed for 
Revelation of the God within it. 
C. The third form of the word of God is preaching. Barth, careful to suggest that this is 
not merely the sermon or homiletic forms that emanate from the pulpit, offers that every 
Christ centric statement has the potential to be revelation. He sees this relationship as 
sacramental. Just as the elements of the Lord’s Supper are both object and metaphor, so 
the human words of Christian witness are not transubstantiated into something else, but 
become the means through which God speaks to men today, even though they remain 
human words.!74 

A word must be said about proclamation in the ecclesial sense. To Barth, 
preaching was the attempt essayed by one called thereto in the Church to express in his 
own words an exposition of a portion of biblical testimony to revelation and to make 
comprehensible to men of his day the promise of God’s revelation, reconciliation and 
calling as they are to be expected here and now.175 All forms of the Word are interrelated 


and further serve to edify the others. Barth suggests: 
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The revealed Word of God we know only from the Scripture adopted by 
Church proclamation, or from Church proclamation based on scripture. 
The Written word of God we know only through the revelation 

which makes proclamation possible, or through the proclamation 

made possible by revelation. The Proclaimed Word of God we 

know only by knowing the revelation attested through Scripture, or 

by knowing the Scripture which attests revelation.!7° 


All three forms begin with God’s act before the hearer encounters the Word. 

A word must be said regarding the Black preacher in the Barthian schemata. James 
Henry Harris, following Barth’s argument in Church Dogmatics, The Doctrine of God, 
Vol. 2. affirms Jesus as the archetype of the elected and rejected man. Jesus is elected as 
the incarnation of God, but rejected as sinful man. Dr. James Henry Harris suggests that 
the preacher in the African American Church and community best represents this duality. 
Moreover, the preacher is understood as chosen, elected or called of God. This is the 
Black preacher’s greatest authority in church action and speech.!77 Dr. Harris lifts a 
passage of the Dogmatic to explore the “election of the individual” motif: 


The man who is isolated over against God is as such rejected by 
God. But to be this man can only be by the godless man’s own 
choice. The witness of the community of God to every individual 
man consists in this: that this choice of the godless man is void; that 
he belongs eternally to Jesus Christ and therefore is not rejected, 
but elected by God is Jesus Christ; that the rejection which he 
deserves on account of his perverse choice is borne and cancelled 
by Jesus Christ. The promise of his election determines that as a 
member of the community he himself shall be a bearer of hits 
witness to the whole world. 178 


It is clear that the preacher is not cut off from those to whom he/she preaches. The 


preacher is selected by God and is the conduit through which revelation flows. This 
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revelation, for the researcher, is the ground of all good in the church and makes possible 
lay participation. However, it is the election of the preacher by God that is the cause of the 
preacher’s rejection. This mediator role, also seen in the biblical texts, is the heart of the 
task for lay involvement. The preacher invites persons to come and die, but live in service 


to God and peer. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter will address the methodology that was used in the development of a 
lay activation ministry model through preaching. The ministry model that is developed in 
this section was implemented at the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church of Memphis, TN, which 
is located on the Western edge of TN in the historic community of south Memphis, also 
known as Souls Ville. The results of the model’s implementation will be expounded upon 
in the following chapter of this work. The research methodology and the design of the 
model of ministry to be used in the field experience will be discussed in this chapter. 

The Model for ministry was designed in the spring of 2006. After evaluating the 
number of persons enrolled as members in the local congregation, it was found that only 
75 persons were enrolled in a church ministry out of a total number of 850 active disciples. 
Moreover, the church had 30 ministries as part of its department of Christian education 
but of those, only five met with any regularity. 

The researcher found that the same pool of ten “leaders” was involved in every 
significant act of ministry in the local church. Moreover, there was low morale and 
burnout expressed verbally by the participants in every meeting of the leadership team. 

Following a collaborative dialogue with context associates, mentors, and peer 


associates, the writer formulated the following problem statement: The overall problem to 
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be addressed within this context of ministry is the fact that this local church suffers from 


low levels of lay involvement due to their dysfunctional understanding of discipleship. 
Hypothesis 


The hypothesis of this ministry model is that the character and quality of ministry 
within this particular context will become better equipped and prepared for 21* Century 
ministry and leadership through a deep commitment to discipleship in the local 
congregation. The objectives of the ministry project were two-fold. The first was to 
provide a deeper understanding of discipleship and the spiritual gifting of those who 
consider themselves disciples. The second was to provide a formal invitation to those who 
had heard the “word” preached, thus allowing persons who formerly were inactive to 


participate in the life of the church. 
Intervention 


There are three primary components of the actual ministry project. The first 
component of the intervention/treatment was homiletic education. Three relevant and 
practical sermons! were preached during three successive 11:00 A.M. worship experiences, 
Moreover, the sermons focused on the demands of discipleship after one has experienced 
revelation from God. The second component of the treatment included the focus group’s 
engaging the spiritual gift inventory by C. Peter Wagner. His survey of spiritual gifts 
assisted in the process of gift discovery, the explanation of gift theology, and the creation 


of a gift inventory of primary and secondary gifts. During the session, the packet assisted 


! Manuscripts of the three sermons preached during health awareness season are located in 
Appendix B. 
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students in identifying their gifts and identifying their shareable church skills. The third 
component of the treatment was the development and implementation of the institution of 
the church-wide “Get a Job Campaign.” Representatives from all of the ministry 
organizations in the church were present to facilitate recruitment of persons who were 
formerly inactive in the life of the church. Written material was available, along with 
interviewers, The focus group and the other inactive persons in the church were invited. In 
addition, while the focus group was tracked via the posttest instrument, the extracurricular 
persons were tracked into new ministries numerically. The context associates and 
organizational ministry leaders practiced for two consecutive weeks on how to keep the 
questioning periods brief, friendly, and informative. Over one hundred persons outside of 
the focus group attended the sessions. The purpose of the session was to provide action to 
the sermon series. Moreover, the researcher wanted the sermon series and the invitation to 
touch chronologically, so the “Get a Job Campaign” was held immediately after the 


service of the last sermon series. 
Research Design 


The research methodology used in this ministry project was quantitative as 
opposed to qualitative. The overall design of the study utilized the experimental method of 
research. “An experimental method discussion follows a standard form: participants, 
materials, procedures, and measures.”? More specifically, the type of experimental 


procedure used was the “pre-experimental one group pre-test-post-test design.” 


2 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approaches 2" edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2003), 162. 
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Figure 1. Pre-experimental design. 


“With pre-experimental designs, the researcher studies a single group and provides 
an intervention during the experiment. This design does not have a control group to 
compare with the experimental group.”3 

The participants, a focus group consisting of southern urban African-American 
church members who were inactive, were initially measured on a pre-test instrument.4 A 
pre-program survey accompanied the pre-test instrument. The participants were then 
exposed to the aforementioned treatment then measured again on a post-test instrument, 


which consisted of the same instrument given under different cover. 
The Participants 


The participants measured were obtained through a non-random selection process. 
10 persons responded to a call issued during the worship service. The announcement was 
heralded and the context associate committee assembled the focus group. The focus group 
aged in range from 18-65 and consisted of persons who had been members of the church 


for at least six (6) months and no longer than 20 years. 


3 Tbid., 167. 


4 A copy of the pre-test instrument is located in Appendix A. 
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Measurement and Instrumentation 


The researcher and the context associates created the instrument, due to the 
sensitivity to the educational particularities of the context. Because the church is located in 
an urban southern setting marked by aseabinic and educational suppression, readability, 
simplicity, ease of use, and brevity were issues. A questionnaire was formed in a round 
table discussion facilitated by the Kathy Londow, a context associate, but indirectly guided 


by the researcher. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This chapter will describe the process and implementation of the lay activation 
ministry model at the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church of Memphis, Tennessee. The chapter 
will include further discussion of the objectives of the project. It will also provide a 
description and the demographics of both the context committee and the focus group. It 
will discuss each phase of implementation of the model, including the pre-test, the sermon 
series and the post-test and the “Get a Job Campaign.” There will also be a section 
devoted to data analysis and the results of enrollment of non-active members of Pilgrim 
Rest into various ministries within the church. 

As previously stated, the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church suffered from low levels of 
lay involvement due to their understanding of discipleship. The objective of this project 
was to provide a deeper understanding of discipleship and the spiritual gifting of those 
who consider themselves “disciples” and to provide a formal invitation to inactive 
members through a series of sermons to increase their participation in the life of the 
church. 

The researcher began the project by identifying a context associate to facilitate the 
work of the context committee. Upon acceptance of the invitation, the context associate 
and the writer began to select potential context committee members based on their 


dedication to church service, their individual expertise, and their secular work experience. 
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It was critical to have a combination of special skill sets among the committee members 
collectively that included excellent communication and organizational skills, knowledge 
and understanding of research theory and the analysis of research data. The potential 
context committee members were invited to attend a special meeting where they were 
informed about the writer’s project. The committee members were provided an extensive 
explanation of the role the context committee would play in the project. Context 
associates would be expected to work as a team to aid in various components of research 
to be conducted for the doctoral dissertation project of the writer. The project objective 
and treatment were explained and potential committee members were given an 
opportunity to ask questions about the project and the role of the committee. Of the 12 
members invited to be part of the context committee, seven ultimately accepted the 
invitation to serve on the context committee. 

The newly formed context committee consisted of five females and two males. 
Their ages ranged from 28 to 49. Their educational backgrounds included high school 
degrees, some college experience, and those with bachelor and master’s degrees from a 
variety of institutions of higher learning. The committee members participated in a variety 
of church ministries with various degrees of participation in those respective ministries. 
The membership of the context committee at Pilgrim Rest varied between two years of 
membership and a lifelong membership of 46 years. 

The committee had several planning meetings before the research treatment began. 
The committee’s work was facilitated by the context associate with indirect guidance of 
the discussions provided by the researcher. The committee first developed a time line for 
the completion of each phase of the project. The group then organized and developed a 


strategy for completing the creation of the pre-test/post-test instrument. The committee 
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recognized that the use of a written pre-test/post test instrument posed particular 
challenges in an inner city church congregation with a preference for oral communication 
and limited educational backgrounds. Therefore, the committee understood the 
importance of developing a written instrument that was simple, easy to read and non- 
threatening. The committee also planned how the group would administer the pre-test, 
along with the “Spiritual Gifts Inventory List” to any members who had not already 
identified their spiritual gifts. After treatment, the committee would also actuate the post- 
test, host a “Get a Job Campaign” and assist in the tabulation of all test results. 
Throughout the planning process, the committee spent a great deal of time addressing how 
each phase of the project should be communicated to the congregation, recognizing that 
communication would be critical to the success of the research. 

During the context committee is planning work, various context committee 
members informed the church congregation during four consecutive Sunday morning 
service announcement periods about a special ministry opportunity in the church. In these 
announcements, all attending members of Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church were invited to 
participate in a project that would test whether non-active members of the church (those 
not actively involved in at least one church ministry) could be persuaded to commit to 
participation in ministry work following exposure to a special sermon series presented by 
the writer. Despite thorough, candid announcements about the project, it appeared an air 
of suspicion about the project still developed among the congregation. Many members 
repeatedly quizzed the context committee about the purpose of the project, the goals, and 
objectives of the project and the individual and collective benefits of participation. This 
level of suspicion and possible inherent distrust of the written word in the form of tests 


made it imperative that the pre-test/post-test tool be crafted with simplicity and brevity. 
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This overall suspicion of the project may have also severely affected participation, since 
only 20 church members initially volunteered to participate in the research. In addition, 
after interviews with those who volunteered and a thorough explanation of the project and 
the time requirements, only 10 church members were able to commit to serve as focus 
group volunteers. 

The 10 volunteers in the focus group ranged in age from 18 to 65. There were 
seven females and three males and their educational backgrounds were diverse—one focus 
group member did not complete high school while another had a degree and had 
completed some postgraduate work. Membership at Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church also 
varied with the most tenured focus group member having been at Pilgrim Rest for 20 years 
while the least tenured only had membership at Pilgrim Rest for six months. 

Prior to implementation of the treatment, the context committee administered the 
pre-test instrument and the Wagner-Houts Spiritual Gifts Inventory to the ten focus group 
participants on April 5 and April 8. The pre-test and spiritual gifts inventory were given in 
the church educational facility and every effort was made to isolate the focus group 
participants to minimize the impact of any behavior, disposition or attitude of one 
participant upon another. The focus group was given three total hours to complete both 
the pre-text and the spiritual gifts inventory; however, most only needed an hour for each 
tool. Of the ten focus group members, seven of them had never taken a spiritual gifts 
inventory—so after completing the pre-test, the three focus group members who had 
previously taken a spiritual gifts inventory were escorted out of the testing area. 

In order to measure attitudinal change based on the treatment provided, the pre- 
test instrument focused on four areas: the self, the site (church), the Savior, and spiritual 


gifts. Using a Likert scale, the instrument questionnaire asked the focus group how they 
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felt about themselves, their church, Jesus Christ and their spiritual gifts in a series of 24 
questions. The treatment would test whether there was a causal relationship between 
preaching and ministry participation, in cases where the hearer via the content of the 
preached Word is informed to have a proper perspective of himself, his church, his Savior, 
and his spiritual gifts. The pre-test measured how the focus group felt about these four 
areas before treatment in an effort to track attitudinal change. The same instrument under 
different cover was used to test the focus group after treatment. 

After pre-testing, the focus group assembled on three consecutive Sundays in May 
for the treatment phase—the sermon series presented by the writer.! The focus group 
members were placed in the center of the church sanctuary in a designated area to insure 
maximum attention and minimize distractions. A special usher was assigned to assist the 
focus group during the three sermons. The sermons focused on discipleship and the 
responsibilities of disciples to serve in ministries within the church. The goal of the 
sermonic treatment was to address the importance of biblical positive perspectives on self, 
site, the Savior, and spiritual gifts. 

Following the third sermon, the focus group was ushered out before the 
completion of the.service to complete the post-test instrument. Upon completion, the 
focus group returned to the sanctuary and fellowship hall to join over 100 other inactive 
members of the church congregation in a special “Get a Job Campaign.” Both the focus 
group and all inactive church members were invited to participate in this ministries job fair 
where all were exposed to various written and verbal information about the various 


ministries of the church. During the “Get a Job Campaign” event, representatives from 


1 Sermon series if found in Appendix B. 
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each of the 30 church ministries were available to provide both written and oral 
information about their ministry to anyone who expressed interest in the ministry. The goal 
of the cadre of representatives was to answer questions and share ministry experiences 
that might encourage non-active members to commit to participation in the ministry. After 
visiting the ministry job fair, the focus group and inactive members were asked to 
complete a ministry commitment card. The committee card would be used to determine if 
the sermon series and/or the “Get a Job Campaign’ job fair persuaded the focus group 
and/or other inactive members to become actively involved in any ministry. 

The results of the pre-test, Spiritual Gifts Inventory, post-test and the “Get A Job 


Campaign” commitment cards were tabulated by the context associates. 
Results of the Pre and Posttest 


Regarding question 1, while 5 people changed, 2 negatively and 3 positively, 5 
people stayed the same. Seven people stayed the same for question 2 and the remaining 3 
all changed positively. For question 3, six did not show change; however, 3 did negatively 
and 1 positively. In question 4, 5 persons did not change while 3 changed positively and 2 
negatively. The same results were for question 5. In question 6, no one stayed the same, 
but all 10 were positive on the posttest. Regarding question 7, 2 persons stayed the same 
while 8 changed positively. Two stayed the same in question 8, seven changed positively, 
and 1 was negative. The results for question 9 varied, no two reasons were the same. The 
primary obstacle for participation in the ministries were job, time, health issues, being a 
new member, not feeling welcomed, unsure, not feeling needed, dislike of the ministry 
leader, not sure of gift, limited mobility, too new, and even no obstacle. For question 10, 6 


showed no change and while 3 changed positively, one was negative. In question 11, 3 
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showed no changes while five were positive and 2 were negative. Question 12 shows 6 
persons having a positive change, while 4 showed no change at all. 

Regarding question 13, 6 persons showed no change, 2 had a negative response 
and 2 were positive. In question 14, 6 had a positive change afterwards and 4 indicated no 
change. For question 15, 8 had no change indicated and 2 were negative. There were 7 
positive responses on the post-test and 3 had no change for question 16. While there were 
5 with no change in question 17, 5 did change positively. There were 7 positive changes 
noted in question 18 and 3 had no change. Question 19 had 6 with no change, 1 negative 
response and 3 were positive. In question 20, 6 had a post-test positive response and 4 
had no change. While 6 did not change in question 21, 4 did have a positive change. There 
were 7 positive changes and 3 with no change in question 22. For question 23, 2 had a 
negative response, 7 were positive, while 1 had no change. Finally, question 24 had 1 with 
no change, 2 were negative, and 8 did have the positive results. 

In the interviews, the responsive were varied. Although all claimed some sort of 
benefit garnered from the experience, all were guarded in their responses. When asked 
about the role of laity in the church, all suggested worship and some accompanying 
spiritual discipline such as prayer. However, after the intervention, 7 added to their 
statement, a new concept. They now affirmed the fact that laity should work. One person, 
suggested that since she had never heard it preached or taught, she did not know, and 
“when one knows better, one can do better.” Another suggested that she felt that the staff 
of the church was paid to do the ministry. She affirmed, “I always thought that a full-time 
pastor and staff did the work of the church. We merely provided the money.” Needless to 


say, this was proof of the effect of the project. 
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In the interviews, the role of the sermon was promoted as well. All seemed 
appreciative of the sermons. However, in the interviews eight expressed various reasons 
for coming to church, including choir, responsibility and habit. After the intervention, all 
verbalized the import of the sermon as an incentive to attend. One person offered that, “I 
never knew how important the sermon was; I need it to get what God has for me.” 

Seven persons also suggested that they did not know who was responsible for 
assigning persons to ministry responsibility, God, the pastor, or the leadership. In the post 
interview, five persons expressed the sentiment dominant before the intervention that the 
pastor was the sole person responsible for placement. One person offered that the 
placement process was a process in which, “the pastor teaches, the ministries work and 
invite, and the leadership supports.” 

All expected a pastoral push for them to serve in ministry or some sort of pastoral 
invitation to work in a ministry. One person said, “all this was good, pastor, but I need 
you to tell me where I need to work. I am not a classroom person.” 

Regarding the spiritual gift inventories, eight persons found that the areas they 
were gifted in were accurately recorded in the inventories. Joy was expressed at this novel 
approach into ministry discovery. The researcher found the level of trust placed in the 
instrument odd when compared to the mistrust of the pre and posttest sessions. One 
person stated with joy, “If I had known that identifying a gift was this easy, I would have 
done this a long time ago.” However, two found the results misrepresentative of their gift- 
mix. Moreover, one person in particular suggested that the results were so skewed that 
“my twin must have taken this test.” 

During the post-interview, persons were asked what part of the project created a desire 


for action: the sermons, the gift inventory, or the campaign. Nine persons combined the 
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sermon series with the gift inventory. Of the nine, all said that the sermon provided a new 

understanding of lay responsibility, while the campaign put the principles of the sermon in 

the real world. One, in particular, noted, “we often get to respond to evangelistic sermons, 
but seldom do we get to respond to action sermons. I know I am saved, but the sermons 


and the campaign helped me to identify what I am to do.” 
Numerical Affiliations 


The ministries of the church did grow during the period of the intervention. The 
enlistment levels of the focus group were as follows. Eight joined ministry organizations 
with one setting a meeting with the pastor to create a ministry geared toward economic 
empowerment. 

Of the eight their affiliations are as follows: Two joined the choir. One joined the 
ushers, while two attached themselves to the literary ministry. The ministry to the youth 
received one as a ministry advisor. The men and women’s fellowship—each received one 
as well. One affiliated with no ministry while the other, as previously stated, began the 
process of ministry created. Thus, the level of participation in the focus group was 80%. 
However, this must be assessed in light of the smail sample size. 

As it related to the inactive portion of the congregation, the ministries grew. The 
following ministries took on members that were not involved in the focus groups during 
the campaign. The choir enrolled 25 new members and, of those 17 actually attended the 
next rehearsal. The youth department enrolled 7 new advisors with 12 new youth. 
Although overlooked by the focus group, Sunday school increased its enrollment by 41. 
The ushers have 6 persons to meet them in ministry. The men and women’s fellowship 


grew by 31. Overall, 122 persons enrolled in ministry at the campaign. 
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Concerning the results of the model, the pre and posttest demonstrate attitudinal 
change. Although this phenomenon may not be considered causal due to the size of the 
sample, the events are concurrent. In the post interviews, attitudinal change was expressed 
as well. Moreover, the rates of enrollment in ministry organizations hold the model. Nine 
of the ten persons in the focus group either affiliated with a ministry organization or began 
the process of ministry organization creation. In the church as a whole, over 122 persons 
who were previously inactive, but yet heard all of the sermon series and attended the 


campaign, enrolled in ministry. That level of participation is over 14%. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Before the implementation of the project, there was a shortage of laity involved in 
the ministries of the Pilgrim Rest Baptist Church. From the administrative organizations to 
the ministry organizations that fall under the Ministry of Christian Education, participation 
levels overall were low. There was a clear need for the participation of the laity in the 
church, creating a Kingdom environ that would be contagious to the world, Culled from 
the rolls of the inactive members were the focus group participants. Not all of the 
participants in this group were active in the church’s life beyond Sunday worship 
attendance. 

There was a marked increase in attendance during the sermon series. The church 
and the facilitator of the project, although it cannot be attributed to the project itself, 
graciously received this benefit. To the researcher, the sermon is central, in that one must 
hear the Word before it can be received. Moreover, the environment for preaching was 
unusually celebratory. In addition to the levels of attendance, proclamation and the 
worship liturgy were received with much joyful call and response. This celebrative spirit, 
never having translated to participation in the project, continues. One member of the 
congregation suggested, seemingly in jest, “the only response to information that convicts 


and or condemns is praise.” 
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There were a number of obstacles that had to be overcome by the researcher in 
order to successfully actuate the project. From the outset, there was a suspicion in the 
church due to the prominence of the context committee. For the last three pastorates, the 
church has had strong vibrant, authoritative shepherds that personally introduced vision, 
change from the pulpit, and founded all change on the pastor’s office. This researcher, 
attempting to be faithful to the theological premise upon which the model is based, used 
the context associates to inform and often manage the affairs of the congregation and the 
focus group. Such a paradigm shift may have been harmful to the project as a whole. 
Moreover, if given the opportunity, the researcher would have taken a stronger role in 
informing the congregation. Nevertheless, the levels of activity given to the associates 
would remain unchanged. 

Another factor adding to that aura of suspicion were numerous persons who had 
been disciplined by the former pastor, subsequently left, and have now reunited with the 
church under the present pastor’s tenure. Numbering about 50, none of these persons 
participated, and further, still do not serve in the life of the church in any significant 
number. However, these persons who have deep historical relationships within the 
congregation have much influence on the inactivity of others. The researcher would 
accept an opportunity to interview and debrief with this critical component of the 
congregation. This effort would be helpful to determine the levels of attitudinal change in 
this group. 

Sample size was an issue that influenced this project. For various reasons 
somewhat hidden from the researcher, only twenty persons of the congregation 


participated in the project. Out of the twenty, only ten followed through to participate in 
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this work. This is not a representational sample, nor is the sample random. The researcher 
desires to perform the same work with a larger and more representational sample. 
Because all inactive members of the congregation were extended an opportunity to 
take part in the project, and only this number responded, the various methods of 
communication could be questioned. There was much chatter regarding the length of 
questionnaires and spiritual gift inventories. Moreover, the testing sessions were upbeat 
but a chore for the context associates who worked faithfully at answering questions and 
dealing with literacy difficulty. The researcher, sensitive to this situation in the life of the 
church, would use, if performed again, an oral model for testing the candidates. The 
researcher also assumes that an oral model if announced before actuation would have led 


to greater levels of participation. 
Present Implications within the Ministry Context 


Due to the project, within the congregational leadership team and the context 
associates the importance of inviting all persons within the church to ministry participation 
was observed. A collaborative effort with the new member’s ministry, the church’s 
membership secretary and the Christian Education ministry was forged. 

The process, culled from the ministry project, flows as such. The new member’s 
ministry, which provides the new adherents an orientation, would forward information 
regarding the new members on a quarterly basis to the membership secretary and the 
Christian Education ministry. The Christian Education director would track the new 
members along with old inactive members in a database at the monthly meeting of the 
Christian Education ministry. The organizational ministries, which compose the Christian 


Education ministry, would be provided a list containing new members along with those 
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who had no affiliation to an organizational ministry. These persons would be aggressively 
recruited. The membership secretary would then produce a record of the persons who 
enrolled from the Christian educational ministry and edit the church roll to include the 
organizational affiliations of each member. Over fifty persons have been added to ministry 
organizations in the church since this effort began. Out of those fifty, all have remained 


enrolled. 
Clear invitational sessions 


The church and especially the context associates saw the enlistment campaign or 
the “Get a Job Campaign” as a necessary event to the ongoing life of the church. 
Observing a lack of ministry organizational invitational moments, the context associates 
and members of the congregation pressed for the addition of this event or something like it 
to the annual calendar of the church. One member of the committee suggested that the 
goal of the sermons, inventories, and teaching is attitudinal change, but the event allowed 
persons to act upon the change. Without the event, the connection of theory and praxis 
may have been lost. Thus, the church plans to continue scheduling events that allow 


inactive persons to meet with the leadership and the ministry organizations. 
Recommendations for Future Research 


It is the recommendation of the writer that perhaps this work may lead to some 
future research pertaining to lay empowerment in the local church. The Baptist church by 
its very nature is at some point searching and finding a new pastor. These new operatives 
in the life of the church can be agents for change from the very beginning of their ministry. 


Moreover, it is possible for a new pastor in a congregational polity context to change the 
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goal and the vision of the body served. Each pastor and successive administration is free 
to shape the future of a congregation with congregational approval. The goal of maximum 
participation was counter to the previous pastor’s goal. Moreover, the relationship of lay 
empowerment to pastoral administrative change may be an area that further significant 


research may be performed. 
Pastoral Communication and Lay Participation 


From the outset of this project, an over-arching decision was made to insure that 
laity would dominate the process and the project. Thus, context associates or laity handled 
all major announcements, informational sessions, and portions of project maintenance. 
This model of communication may have had a negative effect on the project as a whole. In 
a church climate where the pastor is the sole voice of things important, other voices do not 
carry the same importance. Moreover, it seemed at times that the less involved the pastor 
was in the communicative process, the less support and momentum was experienced. 
Therefore, the researcher suggests, for further study, the role of the pastor in church and 
visionary communication. Within this African American Church, located in Memphis, is a 
great trust in the office and voice of the Shepherd. Moreover, the climate and the results 
changed every time the Shepherd was involved with the persons in the focus groups. 

The Pilgrim Rest Church is located in the heart of “Souls Ville,” an economically 
challenged neighborhood in South Memphis. Because a significant number of parishioners 
attend the church and live in the neighborhood, the results of this model are rooted in a 
neighborhood that possesses certain particularities. The researcher questions whether the 
results would translate beyond this Southern, urban, African American context. Moreover, 


this motivation for ministry and the sense of self would seem in an a priori way to be 
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different in each cultural community. The researcher would welcome an exploration of the 


effect of race and socio-economic status on lay empowerment. 
Conclusion 


“A body of baptized believers,” was the definition of the church given to the 
author as a child. That Body for the author was never defined as it related to its function. 
This project is an attempt at settling that old line. Believers or laity are not observers of 
the Reign of God, but they are persons who co-labor with the Eternal in the building of 
God’s plan. From this project, the researcher has attempted to argue that lay folk are 
stirred to action through a healthy sense of self, an attachment to the site, a saving 
knowledge of the Savior, and, finally, a functional awareness of their Spiritual Gift. The 
researcher then would emend the historic definition given from his childhood in this wise: 


the church is a body of baptized believers who work for the Reign of God. 


APPENDIX A 
PRETEST AND POST-TEST SURVEY 
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Instructions - Please circle the answer that best matches your feelings about these statements: 


1) L feel good about myself. 
Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


2) Iama proud African American. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


3) African Americans contribute much to society. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


4) Ihave enough finances to accomplish my dreams. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


5) I love the place I work. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


6) I know my spiritual Gift(s). 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


7) Iuse my spiritual Gifi(s). 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


8) I know the vision of my church. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


9) My primary obstacle for participation in a ministry is 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 
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10) I love my church. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


11) I love my pastor. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


12) I feel as if I am a part of my church family. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


13) I feel worship is meaningful at my church. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


14) I feel that my church is a close family. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 
15) Lam saved. 
Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


16) I believe that Jesus is present in the Sermon. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


17) I believe that the word of God is a guide for behavior. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


18) I believe that when a preacher is preaching, the words are from God. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


19) I believe that there are other ways other than preaching to hear from God. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree Agree Strongly agree 


20) Preaching influences me to action. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree 


21) Teaching influences me to action. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree 


22) I feel compelled to do something in the church. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree 


23) I have something to offer in the service of the church. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 
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Strongly agree 


Strongly agree 


Strongly agree 


Strongly agree 


24) I feel welcomed to participate in ministry organizations by the persons in them. 


Strongly disagree Disagree Neither agree nor disagree 


Agree 


Strongly agree 


APPENDIX B 
TREATMENT SERMONS 
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The Visuals of Preaching 
Isaiah 6:1-8 


Last week, we tried to deal with the component parts of preaching. We attempted to 
do that even though the subject matter was vast, large, and great. We had to narrow our 
focus. We tried to look at preaching from the standpoint of the day and time in which we 
live. Seemingly, all around the globe, even in churches both African American and 
European, people are saying that the day of preaching, especially the day of great 
preaching, is over. They say that preaching is old and folksy; it is outmoded, it is outdated, 
and it is no longer effective in reaching the hearts and minds of the people of God. Some 
Say it is because of the rise of electronic media and the Internet. Others say, when I can 
turn on satellite radio and get 50 blues channels, 75 rap channels, and 8 gospel stations; 
there is no need for me to go to the church where I can hear a preacher preach. I have 
seen people who say I do not go to church, but every Sunday morning I watch T. D. Jakes 
on TV. Well, that is good, but, the Bible says, do not neglect the fellowship of yourselves 
together. Furthermore, when and if you get in trouble, I dare you to call T. D. Jakes, He 
will tell you to get ready, get ready, get ready, but he is not coming. So. Preaching 
appears to be falling upon hard times. Additionally, people say preaching is no longer as 
effective as it once was. We are told that the Internet now creates a desire in people to 
automatically and instantaneously satisfy their desire to get information. Nevertheless, my 
conviction and proposition is that preaching still is God’s way of speaking to His people. 

I contend that preaching is still effective, and the Biblical models confirm my 
conviction. Paul came preaching; Peter came preaching; and even Jesus presented what 
was called the Sermon on the Mount, where thousands heard for the first time what the 


kingdom of God was all about. If it is good enough for Jesus, it is good enough for me. 
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In our sojourn last week, we tried to come up with a thumbnail definition that would 
guide us in our approach to this difficult task. We concluded that preaching is revelatory 
spoken word from the word of God or a text to a group of people united by Jesus Christ. 
Although in the text that we look at today, we do not have preaching per say; we do have 
a man who is faced with a revelation from God. The question today is what happens in the 
preaching process when revelation is received. What do you do with that word that God 
gives you when you hear the word preached? What difference does it make when the word 
is preached time after time; instance after instance, and you still don’t react any different 
than you did when you first heard it? The question today is what do you hear that causes 
you to start the process of change in your life? What ee What do you visualize 
during the preaching moment? 

The first thing we see is God. True preaching, true revelation always points to God. It 
starts with God. It ends with God. It never stops with man, whether male or female. It 
never celebrates that which is human, male, nor female. Preaching always celebrates God, 
and when you ever lift up a man or a woman more than they ever lift up the God who 
created us all, that is not preaching, that is a pep rally. 

In the text, the author wants us to understand the significance of who God is. The 
writer focuses on what theologians have called “The Otherness of God”. He wants us to 
see that God is not our friend, nor our friend or our charm. He is not the man upstairs, nor 
is He your co-pilot. The text says that the first thing he sees when he sees God is the fact 
that He is high and lifted up. He is not on the same plain. He is not automatically reachable 
in and of our humanness, He is high and lifted up. There is a certain level of respect that 


comes to God, and respect we give to the house of God based on who owns it. 
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In time past, if people were going to lie, they would lie outside and halfway tell the 
truth on the inside. Years ago, smokers would smoke in the car, but as soon as they 
turned the corner, they would put the cigarette out, and come into the church smelling like 
smoke. Now, some people will have a cigarette fit in worship, go to the bathroom, light a 
cigarette, and come back into the House of the Lord smelling like smoke. However, oh, 
the House of God is not our house, even if one is big mama gave the land on which the 
church stands. It is not your house; it is not my house, it is the Lord’s house. Ob, I wish I 
had somebody’s help here today. It is the Lord’s house and we ought to treat it as such. 
We ought to respect it as such. Why must we do this? God is not our friend. He is not 
our friend. He is not a man that He should lie, but He is high and lifted up. I wish I had 
somebody in the house that would recognize that He is not a man. He is high and lifted 
up. Therefore, not only is He high and lifted up, the text says that the smoke filled the 
temple. 

Although the word Shenikh, which is where we get this concept from, is never found 
in, the Old Testament per say, it is an inter-testamental word. We do find out that when 
God shows up, it is never about what you see. It is always about what you receive. Why 
is this true? If you are busy looking at what you see, you are going to miss what God 
gives. When some people come to church, internally all they do is view with a critical eye, 
and negative comments erupt: Is the pew comfortable? Wait a minute; isn’t that a hole 
there? Isn’t that a little dirt right there? Wait a minute; I do not want that dirt on my suit. 
Look at her shoes; they do not match her purse. What kind of dress is that? It is too hot 
to wear that kind of wool. Why is she wearing her hat cocked to the side? Isn’t that skirt 
too short? Wait a minute; you should not wear those kinds of shoes in the church house. 


Why is he wearing that color suit? I think he wore that suit last Sunday. Wait a minute; I 
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saw that tie on my cousin last week at the mall. Listen, it is not about what you see when 
you come into the house of the Lord. You are not concerned about what is around you. 
You came to connect with the Holy One. In addition, I wish I had somebody in here 
today that was not concerned about anything around him or her; you just came to lift up 
the name of Jesus. Do I have anybody in the house that wants to lift him up? Do I have 
anybody in the house that wants to lift him up? Do I have anybody in the house that did 
not come to match, be seen, put your name out there, or to be the most popular person in 
the place, but you came to lift up Jesus? 

Smoke, smoke, smoke, high and smoke high and smoke. A concept is here presented 
that literally pervades the New Testament and our understanding. It is a concept of what 
is called a seraph. The word seraphim is plural. The word “im” is a plural construction in 
the Hebrew. It is plural construction. The word for judge in the Old Testament is the 
word “shopet” or “shophet”; shophetim is the plural, which means judges. Therefore, the 
point of the matter is, in this text, we have a glimpse of these individuals called seraphim 
but literally, they are called seraphs in the singular. They have a number of wings, two 
wings to cover their face, two wings to cover their feet, and then a pair of wings to fly 
away so the world cannot do them any harm. What is important is the fact that they are 
constantly crying to the other, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Host, and the earth is full 
of His glory. They are constantly crying to the other. They are viewed as angels facing 
each other constantly wailing at each other, Holy, Holy, Holy. The text says that Isaiah 
shows up, but that does not stop what they do in the presence of the Lord while they are 
wailing to each other. The Hebrew is in the progressive voice, which means that they are 
consistently and constantly calling to each other, Holy, Holy, Holy. This means that when 


you are really engaged in worship, you are not concerned about the audience. There are 
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some people that are praising with the Pentecostal people, and then they will go to a 
Presbyterian church, they sit like a bump on a log. They will shout when the evangelist 
comes with a tent, but then they want to be removed and remorseful at the high churches. 
However, don’t you know if the Lord has been good to you, you will shout anywhere 
because you are not concerned about what people say about you anyway? People will talk 
if I shout; they will talk if I am quiet. Therefore, since people talk during the worship, we 
must give them something to talk about. If He has been good to you, if He has been 
good, you know what? I need to check the house for a moment. MIC check, MIC check, 
One, Two, One, Two. Do I have anybody in the house that has ever been blessed by the 
Lord? Do I have anybody in the house that does not mind telling the world that He is all 
right, and He has been good to me? Anybody know that if it had not been for the Lord, I 
do not know where I would be? 

Watch me here, watch me here. The text says that there is something unusual about 
their praise. I am going straight down the line. Open up the doors; I may have to run out 
today. The text says that the post of the doors shook. The post of the doors shook. They 
shook not because of the presence of the Lord, but because of the volume of the praise. 
The doors were shaking, not because of the smoke, but because of the praise to the Lord 
God. This means that when it comes to praise, volume is valuable. I understand some 
who are too sophisticated to fully understand the significance of volume. 

I understand that so many of you all have been touched by the mighty reformation of 
ideas, and you believe that the only way to praise God is through rational progression of 
thought. I understand that many of you chew your vegetables constantly before you 
swallow them, and you use light sugar or Splendor in your tea. You are so sophisticated 


and you have reached a point of standing in your mind that you do not like volume. 
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However, can I just tell you if you die either way, it is going to be noisy? If you go to 
Hell, the Bible says there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. The punished will cry 
aloud for eternity, but I heard the Bible say, if we die and go to heaven, there are four and 
twenty elders who sit around the lily white throne and all they do, every hour on the hour 
is say Holy, Holy, Holy, Holy, Holy, Holy. In addition, I do not know about you, but I 
want to be in that choir. Is there anybody here that does not mind praising the Lord? Is 
there anybody here that understands He is worthy? 

Yeah! Yeah! I’m finished, because when I think about what the Lord has done for 
me, when I think about where the Lord has brought me from, when I hear the Word of the 
Lord, all I can say is thank you, thank you, thank you, thank you Lord, thank you Lord 


and the more I praise Him, the better I feel. The more I lift Him, the better I feel. 
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The Visuals of Preaching — Part I 
Isaiah 6:1-8 


The goal of this sermon series is varied. We have been examining various concepts of 
the gradual decline in interest and value of preaching. Many people suggest that because 
of the Internet, radio, media, and the availability of so many different kinds of media, 
coupled with how quickly we can have access to all of these means of information, that 
preaching is old and folksy. Many opponents to preaching suggest that there are better 
ways to reach the people of God. Nevertheless, through this sermon series, we seek to 
present the voice of the church and the people of God, in their conviction, that no 
technological aids are more effective, or more powerful than preaching. Absolutely 
nothing, I say. Amen. 

Moreover, Jesus preached. Paul preached. Peter preached. The disciples preached. 
Repeatedly in the New Testament world, the gospel is preached and preached with power. 
For the sake of our study, we gave a thumbnail definition of preaching because many 
people know what preaching is not, but they do not know what preaching is, amen. When 
people are invited to our church, and they do not meet some people’s satisfaction, too 
often I hear the ramble that the speaker did not preach. Therefore, we’ve come up with 
this thumb nail definition that suggest preaching is revelatory spoken word from the Word 
of God or a text, to a group of people that have been united by Jesus Christ. 

Although this text does not deal with preaching per say, it does deal with revelation 
from God. The prophet Isaiah is face to face with God. Anytime we have revelation, 
whether it is directly from God through a number of ways or through the preaching 
moment, God causes us to see some stuff. There are some visual spiritual enterprises that 


we must affirm if we are going to get the full benefit of preaching. 
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On last week, we talked about the first of those visual pieces. We talked about the fact 
that when preaching occurs, the first thing we see is God. We talked about how God is 
not a human being, He is not influenced by us, He does not need our praise, because if we 
held our peace, I heard somebody say then the rocks will cry out in our place. We say the 
fact that He was high and lifted up and surrounding him were these entities called seraphs 
with a number of wings who did nothing but praise him constantly by reframing Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Host the whole earth is full of His glory. 

We talked about how praise continues even when there are individuals who are 
new to the enterprise. This means that when you really praise the Lord you are not 
concerned about who is around you nor are you concerned about who is new to the 
situation. You can praise Him with new people and you can praise Him with old people. 
And then we talked about the value if volume. How that the vocal praise is so loud and so 
elevated that the author said that the post on the doors of the temple shook because of this 
praise chorus that goes on. I know that many of you sit there and have seen other that 
suggest that this is not necessary that praise ought to be a mental enterprise where you can 
demonstrate your intellectual alacrity every time the man or woman of God breaks the 
bread of life. However, let me just tell you something with pop, pop and with cheerio that 
if you can yell for the Lakers, you ought to be able to yell for the Lord. 

I know I am on somebody’s street. We talked about how the first thing that you 
must see, the first thing that you must embrace, the first visual that you must entertain is 
the fact that you must see God. You have to see Him. Preaching cannot occur unless we 
affirm God first. The church cannot be the church unless we affirm God first. The church 
cannot be the church unless God is first. We cannot be believers unless God is first. 


Therefore, when your ministry meets, the first thing you ought to do is thank the Lord. 
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When you have prayer in your home, the first thing you ought to do is acknowledge and 
thank the Lord because without the Lord, we would not be where we are right now. I 
wish I had somebody on this Memorial Day weekend who would recognize the fact that 
the Lord is the sum total of everything that we do. 

So the first thing he affirms, the first thing he observes, the first thing he gets 
visually and I’m speaking spiritually and physically is he has the opportunity to see God. 
But then, secondly, he has the opportunity to see me. Let the church say amen. Now 
notice here that this is quite interesting because Isaiah has been raised a Levite. Asa 
Levite, all of his life, he has been close to the temple and the temple priest. All of his life, 
he was born to take care of the Holy implements that were housed in the house of the 
Lord. He was exposed to word and work of the house of the Lord at a very early age. 
He was pulled from the family’s educational program and placed under the tool age of a 
priest who showed him what the candles meant and what the oil meant and what the wine 
meant and what all of the rituals that when on in the temple was all about. 

Therefore, from a very early age he knew the scriptures. From a very early age, he _ 
knew what the implements of worship were used. From a very early age, he carried them 
to and from their places in the house. From a very early age, he had the right rituals and 
he had the right place, but he had no relationship with God. In addition, I think I want to 
put a pin right there and suggest that just because you are in the house of the Lord, does 
not mean the Lord of house is in you. Just because you preach God’s Word, just because 
you have been a deacon, just because you have been a mother, just because you sing in the 
choir, just because you occupy some place and you have occupied it for a long time does 
not mean that the Lord has come into your heart as your savior. This means before you 


preach, before you are a deacon and before you are a mother, before you sing, before you 
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serve as an usher, before you do anything, you had better be sure and very sure that you 
are saved. Because, it is not about being a deacon, ushering, preaching, or singing, it is 
about being saved. 

I do not come to church to sing, I come to church to express the salvation that the 
Lord has placed within me. In fact, I do not need a church to preach, I preach in the 
shower. In fact, some of my best sermons are happening in the bathroom when there is 
not anybody else around me, because even when I do not have people to listen, I always 
have a word in my heart. You want to sing when you are not in church, when the children 
are sleep. You can say Lord you have been so good. You ought to pray even when you 
are not in church. Because you do not come to church to do what you need to do you 
come to church to worship so you can go out and help somebody. We do not come to 
church to work, we come to build our spiritual relationship with God and in the process of 
doing so, and we have to take a good long look at me. 

I knew it would get quiet right here, because when you start talking about me, you 
eliminate most of the help because people love to look at other people and wonder whom 
the preacher is talking. Look at your neighbor and say, “pastor is talking about you”. 
Therefore, what I want you to understand is that when you look at me after looking at 
God, you cannot pat yourself on the back or celebrate yourself for who you think you are. 
I wanted to just stop by and let you know you are not who you think you are. You are 
not even close to the person you think you are and most importantly, the people who 
make you think you are who you are, are really tripping behind your back because you 
think you are who you think you are. Therefore, it is better to be whom you really are 
than to think it and perpetrate it and have a downfall at the end. Therefore, when we look 


at ourselves the only thing we see first is sin. Let the church say “sin”. Because in spite of 
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his righteous privilege, in spite of his background and in spite of his upbringing, he says 
that I am full of sin. He says that I am a sinner in the house of the Lord. I have been in 
the house of the Lord all of my life and yet, it is never taken full effect in me. 

It is possible to sit in church for years and never soak up the word of God. So that 
month after month and year after year, you just get saltier and saltier you get tarter and 
tarter, you get meaner and meaner. You brag about church membership but you cannot 
speak of discipleship because when you stand before the Lord, He is not going to ask you 
who your pastor was and do not call my name. When you stand before the Lord, He is 
going to say, “do you know Jesus?” Your answer to that question will determine your 
entrance or not. Therefore, He says I am a sinful man. Because of sin, he understands 
that he has no right to be in the presence of the Lord. Listen to this; he is afraid because 
he understands what the Hebrew scholars taught from a very early time of Israeli History. 
God could not abide in sin and to look at Him was to immediately die. | 

So he is shaking, he is trembling because he understands that he is a sinful man. 

He understands that he has no right to be in the presence of the Lord. He has no ability to 
stand in front of God, but let me look around the corner because there is something in the 
text that gives him access, entrance, and right relationship with the Lord. There is 
something in the text that literally turns his relationship with God all around. There is 
something in this text that makes him go in as a Levite, but comes out as a priest. There is 
something in this text that literally shows him and demonstrates to him that a change has 
taken place in his life. You want to know what it is in this text. Something off the altar 
touched him. I know many of you are not following me, but let me unpack that. The altar 


is a place of slaughter. 
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The altar is a place of sacrifice and God says that without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission of sin. He is saying that without sacrifice, you cannot have a 
relationship with me. Come here Abraham. Abraham told me to tell you that he took me 
to the mountaintop because the Lord said, “I want you to sacrifice him on the altar”. 
However, the moment I was about to bring the knife to his throat, I heard an angel say 
“Abraham, stay thy hand, because over there in the thicket, the Lord has provided another 
sacrifice. Well, can I bring it to modern time? I was on my way to hell and I was enjoying 
the trip, but the Lord said “A. McKinley Royal, stay thy hand, because there is a Jesus, 
who died on the cross for you”. 

Therefore, I am not here because of how good I have been and you are not here 
because of how good you have been but we are here because of Jesus. I do not know 
about you but when I think about the goodness of Jesus and all that He’s done for me, my 
soul cries out Hallelujah. Do I have anybody in the house that is excited about Jesus? Is 
there anybody in this place that thanks God for the sacrifice? Calvary, then, is an altar 
where a Holy God offers himself up on behalf of those whom He loves. This means that 
when we think about the sacrifice of God, we ought to always think about what we will 
sacrifice as well. Do not miss me, I am about to wrap this up. I said when we think about 
the sacrifice of God, we ought to think about what we are going to sacrifice as well. 

This leads me to tell you my third and final movement in this piece. We ought to 
see God, we ought to see me, but then lastly, we ought to see our Job. Let the church say 
“Job.” Watch this now, because after he sees how sinful he is, after he has been cleansed 
by something from the altar, he says I (The Lord turns inward and uses the regal “we’), he 
says, “who shall we send and who will go for us.” Notice that although it is not expressly 


said that God uses a plural word to communicate a singular being. We see God, the 
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Father, God, the Holy Ghost and God, the Son having a board meeting in Glory, saying 
we are about to expand into the earth. 

We need somebody to open up our office on the globe. Isaiah hears the 
conversation and when he hears the conversation notice, the first thing out of his mouth in 
the Hebrew is “T’. Which means the first thing you need to see is this thing is personal. 
The word of the Lord is for everybody, but the call is personal. When you hear His voice, 
which is the Word that God gives you. Now I am talking about again-general verses 
revelation. See the beauty of particular revelation is that God’s word can be preached and 
God’s word can be taught. Nevertheless, everybody in the room hears something different 
and everybody in the room receives different instructions. It is so important and so high 
profile in the mind of God that God speaks to his children in his house on a regular basis. 
That is why it is so important, because it is so important that God made sure that you 
would be at the right place at the right time to hear the right word. 

You just missed me. You could have been in the club. You could have been at 
the park. You could have been washing your car. You have meat marinating right now. 
You have popcorn waiting to be popped when you get home so you can entertain your 
cousins. You have extra Kool-Aid. You have extra iced tea because right now you are 
thinking about what you are going to do for Memorial Day weekend. However, the Holy 
Spirit said baby, before you celebrate, you need to get to the right place at the right time 
so I can give the right word. Is there anybody here that can testify that I heard the voice 
of Jesus say? Is there anybody in the house who when you look back over your life, you 
understand that the Lord has been speaking to you? If the Lord had not been speaking to 


you through His word, your life would have been very different then how it is right now. 
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This means that whether it was by preaching or whether it was by teaching or 
however I received it. I received a particular revelation. I was called and I received 
instructions from the Lord. On, what kind of church we would have if not everybody in 
the ministry did what he or she did because someone asked him or her to do. However, 
they did what they did because they heard the voice of the Lord telling them what they 
needed to do. Oh, I wished I had preachers that were called, I wish I had deacons that 
were called, I wish I had ushers that wee called, I wish I had choir members that were 
called, I wish I had trustees that were called, I wish I had members that were called, 
because when you are called, no one else has to call your name. When you are called, you 
do not need a check, when you are called, you do not need a pat on the back, when you 
are called, you just do it because the Lord said does it. Is there anybody here that has 
been called? Won’t He call you in the house? Won’t He speak in the house? So Isaiah 
does not say I am going, he says send me. 

That is the problem with many people; they gone where the Lord did not send 
them. You are in the choir and you cannot hold a note in a where barrel. You are in the 
Culinary Ministry and you cannot cook toast. However, oh, when the Lord sends you, 
won't He give you power to do what He said? If the Lord says go, then I will go. When I 
think about what the Lord has done, I think about the words of the Psalmist, I’ve seen the 
lighting flashing, and ve heard the thunder roll, I’ve felt sin breakers dashing trying to 
conquer my soul, but I heard the voice of Jesus say and he said to fight. 

He promised never to leave me, never to leave me alone. Since I got revelation, I had to 
see Him. If I had not seen Him, I would not work. IfJ had not seen Him, I would not 
serve. If I had not been cleansed, I would not work. If I had not seen His Glory, I would 


not work, if He had not blessed me, I would not work. If He had not healed me, I would 
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not work. If He had not saved me, I would not work. If He had not protected me, I 
would not work. If He had not brought me, I would not work. If He had not kept me, I 
would not work. If He had not rebuked the enemy, I would not work. However, since 
He saved me, since He healed me, since He blessed me, since He kept me, since He lifted 
me, since 

He gave me power, every chance I get I am going to keep my hands in the Lord’s 
hands; I am going to keep my shoulders to the Lord’s plough. I dare you to work. I dare 
you to keep on. The more you do, won’t He bless you? When people talk won’t the Lord 
walk? When people push you down, won’t He lift-you up? Get you a job, Work while 
it’s day, because the night is coming and in that night, we will lay in the grave. In that 
night, the worm will eat up our body, the chicken will eat the worm, the hog will eat the 
chicken, and the eagle will eat the hog. 

Nevertheless, on that great “Getting Up” morning, when God tells Gabriel to blow 
your horn, then the eagle will give up the hog, and the hog will give the chicken up and 
the chicken will give up the worm and the worm will give up me and I am going to fly 
away and be at rest. I see myself after I see God and finally, I see my Job. I see the Lord 


telling me that there is a need for me in the Kingdom. 
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Preaching that Produces Action 
Proverbs 29:18A 

In this series if sermons, we have been wrestling with the concept of preaching. I have 
told you so many times “in times like these”, preaching has fallen upon dark days Many 
people suggest that the availability of the internet, the satellite radio, and the abundance of 
information so quickly and rapidly accessible are the main factors responsible for the 
decline. There are persons who would suggest that preaching is old and folksy. It is 
something that was used effectively in the past, but it is no longer capable of reaching the 
people of God today. However, we have tried to affirm repeatedly that there is power in 
preaching. I repeat there is power in preaching. Jesus came preaching. 

The Bible says that on the mountaintop He preached to thousands. Then Paul 
went about preaching from place to place and the weight of his words literally caused 
cities to shut down and pay attention to what the preacher said. Then Peter, an 
uneducated, untamed wild man, who packed a sword in his back pocket, stood up on the 
day of Pentecost and said a word for the Lord that caused thousands to come running 
inquiring “What must I do to be saved?” For most of us in this room, it was on a Sunday 
morning when the preacher had your number, and you heard something in the back of 
your ear that said, “Come to Jesus while you have time.” Therefore, you walked down 
the aisle, and you came to Jesus just as you were. You were weary, worn, and sad. It 
was preaching that mobilized you. It was preaching that activated you. It was preaching 
that caught your attention and pulled you into the family of God. For the sake of our time 
together, we gave you a definition that preaching is revelatory spoken word from the word 


of God to a group of people united in Christ. 
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Today, we want to extend this definition to include this clause, “that gives them 
the vision of the future.” We proclaimed that when you really hear preaching, you do not 
leave the same way that you came. When you have been exposed to revelation, some 
things change. The last time we were together, we talked about how things change 
because number one, you get a glimpse of God. Whenever you see God and sense God in 
all of His glory, it changes you. The second thing we affirmed was that after you see God, 
you see yourself, Thirdly, you see the job that God wants you to perform. We have 
asserted so many times since we have been here in Memphis that every believer in this 
room has a job that God wants them to do in the Body of Christ. 

There are certain individuals in our church that have never performed work in a 
ministry. They have remained dormant in the congregation, and what God is saying to 
them is that I gave you gifts, skills and talents that you should use for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ, for the perfecting of the saints, and for the work of the ministry- 
(Ephesians 4:12). All of this happens because of revelation. Revelation reaches the people 
through the preached Word of a preacher. We ought to thank the Lord for the preacher. 
Notice, I did not say whooper. I did not say singer. I did not say lecturer, I said preacher. 
I am talking about that unusual person who stands before the people of God and dares to 
speak the Word of the Lord. That Word, that revelation, of God showing Himself to us is 
extremely important, because when God show Himself, He shows us a glimpse of what 
could be. Get this in your spirit. 

Every believer ought to have a vision. I think I need to unpack that right now. I 
said every believer ought to have a vision, and vision is a glimpse of the possibilities. It is 
a glimpse of your future. It is a way to get there although you are not fully sure how you 


are going to make it. Tragically, in many churches people are detained in the vision of the 
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50’s, 60’s and 70’s, talking about times that have passed on. They are forever reminiscing 
bout generations that no longer exist, and using ways and methodologies that are not 
effectively reaching the generation that we presently have. How are you going to play an 
eight track in a CD world? How are you going to have a wide phone when people are 
walking around with wireless computers where they can get e-mails and text messages and 
instance messages? You have a phone that you have to dial and let it spin around. It is 
hard to soar with eagles, when you hang out with chickens. Well just as technology 
changes, the Body of Christ has to change its methodology. 

In order to do that, we have to have vision. We have to have a glimpse of the 
possibilities. We have to look into the future. People that are always talking about what 
they used to be, how they used to do it, and what use to go on, irritate me. Well, guess 
what? You can never go back to your past. It has made it exit. I am talking to somebody 
today who may have been broken or hurt or wounded by somebody in your past, and you 
are constantly blaming somebody for everything in your present. Well, you need to be up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate, still achieving, still pursuing, and forget about what is 
behind you. Paul said, “This one thing I do, I press on to the mark of the prize of the high 
calling in Christ Jesus”. I wish I had some people in this house today who wanted to press 
forward. I wish I had some people in this house today who understood that the pass is 
gone and the future is yet to be. However, if I work while it’s day, if I keep my hands in 
the Master’s hands, I will get where He wants me to be. So preaching is God’s way of 
giving us a vision. Get that in your spirit. 

Preaching is God’s way of exposing us to corporate and personal vision. You will 
notice that in your bulletin, the church has a vision statement. Nevertheless, you ought 


to have a personal vision in your life. You ought to have a statement that guides 
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everything you do. There should be something you just do because it is not part of your 
vision. There are some places you ought not to go because it is not a part of your vision. 
Do not forget, it is hard to soar with eagles when you hang out with chickens. 

Therefore, if you are going to be a visionary eagle person you need to find your 
eagle people. These people will let you fly. These people will encourage you to rise. 

That is why I always choose, when I enter a room by myself. I can just praise by myself. 
My vision says that when I get up I am going to be the best A. McKinley Royal I can be. I 
am going to walk like it, talk like it, and serve like it because God only gave us a few 
moments of time, and I don’t want to waste it fooling with “those chickens” who only 
want to talk about what’s on the radio, or the latest movie that they’ve seen. I want some 
people with a vision. 

The question on the broken record is why, why, why, why, why? “Reverend, why 
are you talking all this vision stuff? Vision, vision, vision, Lord Jesus he is talking about 
vision again. Lord, he is not ever going to get off the vision. Why do you want us to 
know so much about the vision?” I am so happy you asked me. The first reason I am 
talking about it so much is that number one vision unties us. Say vision unties us. 
However, watch this now, seeing a vision does not guide us and empowers us, it unites us. 
When a number of people hold vision, it becomes shared vision. It becomes what is called 
shared vision. Then, my vision and your vision are the same because we are a part of the 
same organization. 

Now can I blow your mind for a moment? If I took a straw poll right now, I 
would walk out of this room knowing what I already know. What is that? That none of 
you all are alike. If I treated all of you alike, all of you would be unhappy. I wish I had 


somebody’s help here. Some like Kirk Franklin, some like James Cleveland, some like 
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prime rib and a baked potato, others like collard greens and cornbread. I wish I had 
somebody’s help here. Some like to dress up and some like to dress down. Some like it 
when I scream, others like it when I speak the Kings English well and articulate and 
enunciate every word that falls out of my mouth. I cannot treat any of you the same way 
because all of you are different. 

You look different, and you talk differently. Some of you have a real platinum grill 
and some of you have a fake platinum grill, That is why you keep taking it out when you 
leave church. What am I saying? I am saying that all of us are different. All of us have 
different thoughts, different ways, and different approaches to how we do what we do. 
When we lift up to one’s vision, when we grab one’s vision in spite of our differences, we 
are apart of the same family. You may like Kool-Aid; I may like juice, but guess what? 
We have the same vision. You may like Kirk and I may like James Cleveland, but guess 
what? We have the same vision. Can I illustrate it like this? Watch this. Think about 
Noah’s boat. You have cats and mice. You have lions and lambs. However, they are all 
in the same boat. You have roaches and human beings. 

These are naturally antagonistic in the relationships that they have in the natural 
world. They hate each other, but for the sake of the vision while they are on the boat, 
they do not mess with each other. May I say something else? May I be real here for a 
moment? We love to play church, but we are not as holy as we fake it. If I were honest 
today, I dare say, there are some people in this room that hate one another. Do not look 
at anyone else look at me. You know you cannot stand that joker. You do not shake that 
joker’s hand. You look the other way when they walk in because you do not want them 


to see you, and you do not want to see them. 
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If you see them on one side, you sit on the other side because in 1964, they ate the 
last piece of chicken at the Choir Anniversary, and then they had the nerve to take your 
seat after it was over. I have been here all my life, my granddaddy gave the land, and so 
for the rest of your life, you have made a promise to yourself that you are going to hate 
them. However, what I want you to understand is, that is personal, and it has nothing to 
do with the body. If you will stop dealing with personal stuff and you reach up to the 
vision, you are not concerned about the people you hate. I am not working because I like 
you. I am not working because we are friends. 

I am working because we have a common vision. That vision is to lift up the name 
of the Lord. Oh, if we had in this church, some people who just wanted to lift up the 
name of the Lord. In fact, do I have anybody in the house that did not come here to show 
off your alligator shoes? One who didn’t come here to push over his hat? One who did 
not come here to show off his new tie, but you got up out of bed early this morning with 
your mind stayed on Jesus? Is there anybody in this house that is not worried about who 
shot John? Who is dating who? Who doesn’t like who? You just came here to lift up the 
name of the Lord? So today, God says vision unites us; it brings us together. You do not 
have to like me. I do not have to like you, but for the sake of the vision, it is not about us. 
It is about Jesus. In addition, if He has been good to you, then surely you ought to be able 
to say, Ican. I can. I can. 

It unites us and because of the vision, lion and lamb, cat and mice all get to dry 
land. Had they had an argument and fussed, all of them would be dead. However, for the 
sake of the common vision, they can come together long enough to get where God wants 
them to go. Not only does vision unite us, but also number two, vision empowers us. Let 


the church say vision empowers. Say it again; vision empowers. I want you to see this 
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because ultimately vision is something you see. Nevertheless, what you see is processed in 
your mind. Get me here. Sight works like this. 

Photons make up the light that hits your eyes, which have a nerve that is connected 
to the processing station in your brain. Your brain takes these random photons and makes 
images in your mind. Without a brain, these images are meaningless in your mind. 
Without a brain, you cannot make sense of what you see. Without a brain, all you see is 
gray and black. However, because you have a processing center in your brain, your brain 
makes colors where colors are. 

What are you saying? I am saying that without the Holy Ghost and the revelations 
that gave you a vision, what you go through makes no sense. Without the Holy Spirit, 
your life is out of order. Nevertheless, once you get a sense of the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Ghost will order your life so that even when stuff pushes you down, He will push you out. 
What are you saying? I am saying that vision from God is not something that I can create 
myself. Get this in your spirit. Vision implies or it suggests that God spoke to you. The 
value of preaching is that on a weekly regular basis, God is speaking to me. Through my 
ups and through my downs, God is speaking. Through the good times and the bad times, 
God is speaking. 

When things are easy and when things are hard, God is speaking. However, guess 
what? When He speaks, He never speaks just to make you feel good. He speaks to 
empower you to make some decisions that will bless your life. This means that God is not 
speaking to you just to make you shout, but He is speaking to you so He can bless your 
life by the actions you perform after hearing His word. Oh, I just said something, 
However, in order to do that I have to have faith. It is the substance of things hoped for; 


it is the evidence of things not seen. If I do not have vision, I do not need faith. I can stay 
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where I am and do what I have always been doing. Nevertheless, if I do what I have 
always been doing, I can expect to get what I have always been getting. I wish I had 
somebody’s help here. However, the moment God gives vision; I have to have faith to 
step out so that God can give me what He wants me to have. 

May I tell you something today? God has work for everybody in this room. Do 
you want to see it? Are you open to new opportunities that God may show you? Are you 
willing to go where you may have never gone before? Without a vision, the church 
perishes. Without a vision, the people perish. Without a vision, the lost perish. Without a 
vision, you perish, Therefore, a vision unites us. A vision empowers, but then thirdly and 
finally, a vision guides us. The vision, that word itself, refers to a revelation from God. It 
is talking about you seeing what God sees. Do not miss me. Do not miss me. I am 
sane when God reveals His word to you, you get to see a piece of what God sees for 
you. May I tell you a secret that the devil does not want you to know? You cannot see at 
all without the help of the Lord. May I illustrate? Anybody been in a bad relationship that 
started off good? Do not be holy yet. Amen, bless His name. Everything was set 
perfectly at the beginning. You curtsied he bowed. In addition, it looked like, oh, I have 
to have him. Lord, I want him right now in Jesus name. Lord, tell me what I need to do? 
I am going to scoop him up. Lord, thank you for sending him my way. Two to three 
weeks, six months, a year later, you plead, “Jesus delivers me from this fellow.” 

You tried to do in the natural what only God can do in the spirit. I wish I had 
somebody. Do not miss me here do not miss me here. You cannot see what you think 
you see with what you are using. There are some things that you have to give over to 
God. I can’t tell you how He does it. He does it in so many different ways, and I can’t 


tell you when He does it because He may do it at any given time. Nevertheless, when he 
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does it, all you can say is, “Thank you”. I wish I had somebody’s help here. Won’t He 
show up? Won’t He guide His children where He wants them to be? Watch this, watch 
this because this is the point I have been getting to all of this time. 

The vision guides us into God’s future, but it keeps us from perishing, Get this in 
your spirit. Get this. Let me teach for a moment, and I am out of your way very quickly. 
That word perish is an interesting word. The King James uses the word perish. In some 
translations, you find the word unrestrained. Some use undisciplined, others use lawless. 
However, the one I like the most is these words “made barren.” Let me show you what 
the picture is behind the word in the Hebrew. In the Hebrew picture of the word is 
something slipping through your fingers that you cannot continue to hold on too. I will 
never forget in my mother’s kitchen cabinet, she used to keep the Kool-Aid that was 
premixed with sugar. 

She had just finished hand washing her white tablecloths. I decided in my own 
mind that I was going to make a pitcher of Kool-Aid. Nevertheless, I did not move the 
white tablecloths. She was in the back on the telephone, and I was going to make a quick 
refresher and then move back to the football game. The problem was I accidentally 
knocked the Kool-Aid over. I heard my mother coming around the corner. So there I 
was trying to get the Kool-Aid back into the container. Every time I took a hand full, it 
would trickle from between my fingers so I could not get back in what I spilled in the first 
place. Stay with me here, stay with me here. 

Every day the Lord is pouring Kool-Aid in your life. He wants to sweeten up your 
situation. He wants to quench your thirsty soul. He wants to bless you from one degree 
of grace to the next. However, guess what? If you do not hold on to it, it will slip 


between your fingers, and you can never put back, “Oh, help me Holy Ghost”, what you 
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lost in the first place, He says that without a vision, you waste God’s blessing. The 
question God ask every time he blesses you is what are you going to do with it? Without 
a vision, it trickles between your fingers, and you waste the blessings of God. I am talking 
to somebody today who is the tail and not the head. I am talking to somebody today who 
is struggling financially, and you wonder why. 

I am talking to somebody today who wants to understand why his or her life is 
constantly moving from struggle to struggle, to struggle, to struggle. It could be that the 
problem is not God. The problem is your vision. Hear me today in the spirit if you will. 
The problem is your vision because when you expect more from God, I believe I have 
some witnesses here who can testify that if you expect more from God, and you are 
willing to work for it faithfully, God is willing to bless His children. Without a vision, we 
are not empowered. Without a vision, we are not united. Without a vision, we are not 
under guidance. What Satan wants to do is stop you, block you and keep you from where 
God wants you to be. However, do not you know this; from the very beginning God’s 
desire was to bless us. From the very beginning of creation, His desire was to keep us in 
the hollow of His bosom. Nevertheless, without 4 vision, we cannot retain what God has 
set aside. So often, we place ourselves in a situation where God cannot get through us 
what He wants to get to us. 

There is a picture of a man who had done a painting in this illustration as I close. 
The painting was of two men sitting over a chessboard. One had a big smile; the other 
one had a deep frown. The name of the painting was called checkmate. Therefore, people 
would come by the painting and they would look at it because of the painting’s detail and 
its ability to orient itself. All of the characteristics of artistic design were there. The lines 


and the shapes colorfully merged with each other. Therefore, people would come and 
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look at the beauty of the painting and just say “wow, what a wonderful painting”. 
Nevertheless, one day, a little boy from the country walked into the museum where the 
painting was held. 

He stood there all day looking at that painting. Sometimes his head was cocked to 
the left. Sometimes his head was straight up and down. Sometimes his head was cocked 
to the right as he sat there looking at the painting. On that particular day, the person who 
made the painting happened to be at the museum. He walked up to the boy and said, “I 
see you are caught up in the beauty of my painting. Son, let me tell you some things about 
this painting. It took me six month to finish it. I had to make a special kind of water color 
so that the colors in the painting could glow when the light hit them.” The boy said “no, 
I'm not looking at the beauty; I’m looking at the board”. I wish I had somebody’s help 
here. He said, “the name of this painting sir is checkmate, and I think you need to change 
the name of this painting”. The man said, “son you don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

I struggled over this painting. I slaved over it. It is perfect. It is perfection 
personified. Why do you want me to change the name of this painting?” He said, “Well 
you call it checkmate and what I’ve been doing all day is standing here looking at the 
pieces on the board. I have been looking at the pawns and they are stuck. I have been 
looking at the knights and they are stuck. I have been looking at the bishops and they are 
stuck. Been looking at the queen, she is stuck. However, the object of chess is not to 
catch the pawns, bishops, rooks or the queen. The object of chess is to catch the king and 
Mr. Man, I just want to tell you that when I look at this board, the king has one more 


move.” 
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I wish I had somebody’s help here today. That is what I want to tell you, that 
whenever you get up under the vision of the Lord, whenever you yield to the power of the 
Lord, whenever you let the Lord guide you, God told me to tell you that you have one 
more move. You see on Friday, they hung my Lord high, On Friday, He hung His head in 
the locks of shoulder, and the devil said checkmate. They laid Him in a borrowed tomb 
and the devil said checkmate. He laid there all Friday night and the devil said checkmate. 
However, early Sunday, I said early Sunday morning, I heard the Lord, He stood on the 
edge of the tomb and said all power in heaven and earth is in my hand. Because He lives, 
I can face tomorrow. Because He lives, all fear is gone. Is there anybody here that is glad 


He got up? Is there anybody here that has tried my Jesus? 
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Focus Group Member It GW dd 


| feel good about myself. 


lam a proud African American. 


! feel African Americans contribute much to 

society. 
| have enough finances to accomplish my 
dreams. 


| use my spiritual Gift(s). 


| know the vision of my church. 


My primary obstacfe for participation in a ministry 
is 


1 love my church. 


| love my pastor. 


| feel as if ! am a part of my church family. 


| feel worship is meaningful at my church. 


1 feel that my church is a close family. 


lam saved. 


| believe that Jesus i is present in the Sermon. 


| believe that the word of God is a guide for 
behavior. 


| believe that there are other ways other than 
preaching to hear from God. 


Preaching influences me to action. 


Teaching influences me to action. ESE 
| feel compelled to do something in the church. i £2 
| have something to offer in the service of the 
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| feel welcomed to participate in ministry 
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1 believe that when a preacher is preaching, the 
words are from God. 
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1. Il feel good about myself. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
§-Strongly agree 
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@ Negative 
CINo Change 


2. 1am a proud African American. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
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3. I feel African Americans contribute much to the society. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree Positive 


B Negative 
[No Change 


Positive 
30% 


Negative 
10% 


4, | have enough finances to accomplish my dreams. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 

2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 

4-Agree 

§-Strongl e 

aoe Positive Positive 
20% @ Negative 


OINo Change 


No Change 
50% 


Negative 
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5. Does the sermon automatically move you to respond or apply its 


message to your life? 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 


5-Strongly agree Positive 


No Change 
50% 


6. I know my Spiritual Gift(s). 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 


5-Strongly agree Negative 


0% 


Positive 
@ Negative 
ONo Change 


Negative 
30% 


No Change 
0% 


Positive 
Negative 
CINo Change 
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7. luse my spiritual Gift(s). 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


No Change Negative 
20% 
[1 Negative 
Positive 
C1 No Change 


Positive 
80% 


8. | know the vision of my church. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree Negative 


No Change 10% 
20% 


Cj Negative 


Positive 
CINo Change 


Positive 
70% 
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9. My primary obstacle for participating in a ministry is : 


Answer Choices 
1-various answers 


10.1 love my church. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 

2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 

4-Agree 

5-Strongly agree 
No Change 


60% 


Positive 
@ Negative 
CO1No Change 


11.1 love my pastor. 
Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


Positive 
5% 


Negative 
20% 


No Change 
75% 
Positive 
@ Negative 
CONo Change 


12. | feel as if | am apart of my church family, 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
§-Strongly agree 


0% 


Negative 


No Change 
0% 


Positive 
& Negative 
1 No Change 
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13. | feel worship is meaningful at my church. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 


5-Strongly agree No Change 


60% 


14. | feel that my church is a close family 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
§-Strongly agree 


No Change 
40% 


Negative 
0% 
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Negative 
20% 


Positive 
i Negative 
CiNo Change 


Positive 
@ Negative 
[INo Change 


15. lam saved. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 

2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 

4-Agree 

5-Strongly agree Negative 
0% 


No Change 
0% 


Positive 
@ Negative 
CINo Change 


16. | believe that Jesus is present in the sermon. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


No Change 
30% 


Negative 
0% 
Positive 


@ Negative 
ONo Change 
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17. | believe that the word of God is a guide for behavior. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 

2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 

4-Agree 

5-Strongly agree Negative 
0% 


No Change 
50% 


Positive 
Hi Negative 
CINo Change 


18. | believe that when a preacher is preaching, the words are from God. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


No Change 
30% 


Negative 
0% 
Positive 


@ Negative 
OINo Change 
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19. | believe that their re other ways other than preaching to hear from 
God. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 


5-Strongly agree No Change 


60% 


Negative 


10% 


Positive 


@ Negative 
OINo Change 


20. Preaching influences me to action. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree Negative 


0% 


No Change 
40% 


Positive 
& Negative 
C1No Change 


21. Teaching influences me to action. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 


3-Neither agree nor disagree 


4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


22. | feel compelled to do something in the church. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 


No Change 
60% 


3-Neither agree nor disagree 


4-Agree 
5-Strongly agree 


No Change 
30% 


Negative 
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Negative 
0% 


Positive 
@ Negative 
CINo Change 


Positive 


@ Negative 
CNo Change 
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23. | have something to offer in the service of the church. 


Answer Choices 
1-Strongly disagree 
2-Disagree 
3-Neither agree nor disagree 
4-Agree 
§-Strongly agree 


No Change 
10% 


Positive 
i Negative 
CINo Change 


24. | feel welcome to participate in ministry organizations by the 
persons in them. 


Answer Choices 

1-Strongly disagree 

2-Disagree 

3-Neither agree nor disagree 

4-Agree 

5-Strongly agree 
No Change 

10% 


Positive 
Negative 
CINo Change 


Negative 
20% 
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